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There is something contagious, as well as charm- 
ing, in the irrepressible cheerfulness and perpetual 
motion of Mr. Paul B. Du Chaillu. The toils of itin- 
erant lecturing are nothing to him. The desolation of 
railway accidents, and the tragedy of ships sinking in 
the sea, never involved the loss of one hair of his 
head, although railways and ocean ships are his fa- 
miliar acquaintance. Equatorial beats, African fevers, 
the grasp of gorillas, and the freezing breath of Scan- 
dinavia are but trifling incidents in his career of ever- 
lasting locomotion. Only the other day he stepped 
ashore in New York after a journey of three years into 
the Arctic countries of Europe. And he is not the 
man to come back from such a raid into wild regions 
with no spoils to show for it. Seven hundred photo- 
graphs of scenery, people, and animals crowd his port- 
folios; and he has enough notes of adventure and 
observation to keep him busy in book-making and lect- 
uring for many a year. We may expect from him, 
doubtless, edifying hints on various important sub- 
jects, when he comes to tell us how much better they 
manage some things in Lapland tham here. For ex- 
ample, even in Lapland sermons are sometimes dull, 
and listeners are occasionally sleepy; but the Laps 
have a way of getting round the difficulty which may 
be recommended even among us to all whom it con- 
cerns. In Lapland, it appears, the preacher is armed 
with a large baton, and with this he beats a sort of her- 
meneutical tattoo upon the pulpit whenever he catches 
any of his congregation in the act of nodding. But, 
lest some slumbering delinquent should fail to attract 
the attention of the preacher, the sexton is utilized as 
a co-worker in the Gospel, and keeps himself awake 
by meandering about the church, wielding a long 
stick, mitigated by a cushion at one end. With this 
stick he diligently pokes sleepers in the ribs, and goads 
on their faculties to the sad duty of attention. Thus 
the Laps have an effective arrangement for punching 
the congregation when they get sleepy. They do not 
seem to have devised any method for punching the 
preacher when he makes them so. 
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The Arcadian, a young journal of criticism in 
literature and art, celebrated the New Year in an un- 
precedented fashion. It issued a number in which all 
its editorial articles are in verse—a wonderful crop of 
flowers to blossom thus in mid-winter. Wit, sarcasm, 
sparkling thought, graceful sentiment are thrown off 
with brilliant force of style and profusion of imagery, 
and show in the writer an uncommon talent for poetic 
satire. There are two or three particulars, indeed, in 
which he might have been better informed, one being 
that Mr. Greeley can hardly be included among the 
dead of 1873, and another that the interests of the poor 
in Plymouth Church or outside of it have never been 
sacrificed to its love 

“ for flowers 
To scent the air 
Of the house of prayer.” 


Some of the editor’s hits are wittily done. Thus we 
have an epigram on the custom of amateur dramatic 
performances for the benefit of some charitable ob- 
ject: 
* Plays done by amateurs are now the rage, 

And would-be Forrests nightly storm the stage. 

For charity they play, and we endure, 

And think their art appropriate—for, sure, 

Poor playing should be playing for the poor.” 


The editor’s critique upon the prevalent tendencies of 





professioual acting in New York is not more compli- 
mentary than that relating to amateurs: 


“ Oh, niggard Nature! we did ask for bread, 
In place whereof thou gavest us a stone, 
The tragic Muse her shame-averted head 
Turns from a city that doth her disown ; 
For sterling Drama thou hast given us—Kit, 
And for a Shakespeare—Dion’s stolen wit.” 
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Among the numerous misrepresentations now 
current of John Stuart Mill’s Autobiography, perhaps 
none is more strikingly at fault than that which de- 
scribes the unique education which he received from 
his father as an education of cram. It is true that Mill 
became an accomplished scholar when a mere child; 
and it is quite natural for people to suppose that so 
much knowledge could have been got into so young a 
head only by being crammed in. But this view of the 
case is very distinctly repudiated by Mill himself, who 
certainly was quite capable of analyzing the process to 
which he was subjected, and was quite candid in giv- 
ing his opinion of it. ‘* Most boys or youths,” he says, 
“who have much knowledge drilled into them have 
their mental capacities not strengthened but overlaid 
by it. They are crammed with mere facts, and with 
the opinions or phrases of other people, and these are 
accepted as asubstitute for the power to form opinions 
of their own; and thus the sons of eminent fathers, 
who have spared no pains in their education, so often 
grow up mere parroters of what they have learnt, in- 
capable of using their minds except in the furrows 
traced forthem. Mine, however, was not an education 
of cram. My father never permitted anything which 
I learnt to degenerates into a mere exercise of memory. 
He strove to make the understanding not only go 
along with every step of the teaching, but, if possible, 
precede it. Anything which could be found out by 
thinking I was never told until I had exhausted my 
efforts to find it out myself.”” And this testimony not 
only settles the question concerning the character of 
Mill’s education, but expresses in a lucid and forcible 
way a vital principle in the proper education of every 
child, 

—— a 


When William Wilberforce achieved the final 
triumph of anti-slavery in the House of Commons, one 
of his friends, with a fine fire of frenzy in his eye, 
greeted him with the exclamation,—‘‘ What shall we 
reform next?’ If that question were asked in this 
country at present, it is to be suspected that the chan- 
nel for the answers would be choked up by the flood 
of candidates for the honor of immediate regenera- 
tion. One of these candidates would inevitably be 
that much be-praised American institution—the sleep- 
ing-car. Every traveler knows that the sleeping- 
car deserves great praise. It has been a nerve-com- 
posing boon to all sorts of peripatetic folk; and in the 
enjoyment of its comforts how often have we fitted on 
an appendix to Sancho’s benediction, and have deemed 
the man who invented sleep only a little higher in our 
gratitude than the man who invented sleeping-cars. 
Indeed, for a good many of us wandering Jews and 
Gentiles, the former inventor would have lived in vain 
had it not been for the happy device of the latter. Ah, 
the dear joy (dear in more senses than one) to the hag- 
gard wretch on nocturnal travels bent, of stretching 
his whole weary length on the cushioned expanse of 
Mr. Pullman’s couch, and there reposing and dosing at 
the rate of forty miles an hour—shot furiously through 
space, feet foremost, like some crooked bifurcated 
arrow, and wrapt in slumber all the while! There- 
fore, let no critical expressions that may presently 
drop from us give the idea that we do not duly appre- 
ciate the sleeping-car, and pay ull honor to the great 
Pullman as a man who deserves well of his kind. But 
there is something quite wrong about the sleeping-car, 
and it needs reforming. Why should its interior 
arrangements, which in mechanism and upholstery 
and ornamentation are so perfect, be so imperfect in 
fts arrangement for propriety and even decency? Why 
should those delicate personal reserves which civilized 
society imposes upon ladies and gentlemen outside of 
the sleeping-car, be made impossible inside of it? Is 
the sort of decorum which we now speak of a code of 
beautiful maxims and practices important to all but 
people who happen to be on a journey? The truth is 
that American civilization itself is in danger of dis- 
grace and actual detriment in manners and morals, 
through the indecorous promiscuousness enforced 
upon travelers in these public conveyances. Surely a 
brain so fertile in resources as Mr. Pullman’s can pro- 
vide against this evil, the sight of which is a shock of 
disgust to all well-bred and right-thinking people. Of 
course in such cases it is always easier to suggest what 
should be done, that to suggest how it can be done; 
yet nothing should hinder us from doing what we can 
to direct public opinion towards a nuisance that must 
be abated somehow. 
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THE PRAYER OF AGASSIZ. 


By Joun G. WHITTIER. 


( ys the isle of Penikese, 

Ringed about by sapphire seas, 
Fanned by breezes salt and cool, 
Stood the Master with his school. 
Over sails that not in vain 
Wooed the west wind's steady strain, 
Line of coast that low and far 
Stretched its undulating bar, 

Wings aslant along the rim 

Of the waves they stooped to skim, 
Rock and isle and glistening bay, 
Fell the beautiful white day. 


Said the Master to the youth: 

We have come in search of truth, 
Trying with uncertain key 

Door by door of mystery ; 

We are reaching, through His laws, 
To the garment-hem of Cause, 
Him, the endless, unbegun, 

The Unnameable, the One, 

Light of all our light the Source, 
Life of life, and Force of force. 

As with fingers of the blind 

We are groping here to find 

What the hicroglyphics mean 

Of the Unseen in the seen, 

What the Thought which underlies 
Nature’s masking and disguise, 
What it is that hides beneath 
Blight and bloom and birth and death, 
By past efforts unavailing, 

Doubt and error, loss and failing, 
Of our weakness made aware, 

On the threshold of our task 

Let us light and guidance ask, 

Let us pause in silent prayer |” 
Then the Master in his place 
Bowed his head a little space, 
And the leaves by soft airs stirred, 
Lapse of wave and ery of bird 
Left the solemn hush unbroken 
Of that wordless prayer unspoken, 
While its wish, on earth unsaid, 
Rose to heaven interpreted. 
As, in life’s best hours, we hear 
By the spirit’s finer ear 

His low voice within us, thus 
The All-Father heareth us; 
And His holy ear we pain 

With our noisy words and vain. 
Not for Him our violence 
Storming at the gates of sense, 
His the primal language, His 
The eternal silences ! 


Even the careless heart was moved, 
And the doubting gave assent, 
With a gesture reverent, 

To the Master well-beloved., 

As thin mists are glorified 

By the light they cannot hide, 
All who gazed upon him saw, 
Through its veil of tender awe, 
How his face was still uplit 

By the old sweet look of it, 
Hopeful, trustful, full of cheer,~ 
And the love that casts out fear. 
Who the secret may declare 

Of that brief, unuttered prayer ? 
Did the shade before him come 
Of th’ inevitable doom, 

Of the end of earth so near, 

And Eternity’s new year? 


In the lap of sheltering seas 
Rests the isle of Penikese ; 

But the lord of the domain 
Comes not to his own again; 
Where the eyes that follow fail, 
On a vaster sea his sail 

Drifts beyond our beck and hail! 
Other lips within its bound 

Shall the laws of life expound ; 
Other eyes from rock and shell 
Read the world’s old riddles well ; 
But when breezes light and bland 
Blow from Summer's blossomed land, 
When the air is glad with wings 
And the blithe song-sparrow sings, 
Many an eye with his still face 
Shall the living ones displace, 
Many an ear the word shall seek 
He alone could fitly speak. 

And one name forevermore 

Shall be uttered o’er and o’er 

By the waves that kiss the shore, 
By the curlew's whistle sent 
Down the cool, sea-scented air ; 
Tn all voices known to her 
Nature own her worshiper, 

Half in triumph, half lament. 
Thither Love shall tearful turn, 
Friendship pause uncovered there, 
And the wisest reverence learn 
From the Master's silent prayer. 
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Che Crrenrt Larder : 
A TALE OF THE HEROIC AGE. 
By EDWARD EGGLESTON, 


Author of ‘The Hoosier School-master,” ‘The End 
of the World,” ete, 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE PRODIGAL RETURNS. 


A T last the knight was in the saddle. Much 
‘ry. as Morton grieved when he thought of Patty, 
he rejoiced now in the wholeness of his moral pur- 
pose. Vacillation was over. He was ready to fight, 
to sacrifice, to die, for a good cause. It had been the 
dream of his boyhood; it had been the longing of his 
vouth, marred and disfigured by irregularities as his 
youth had been. In the early twilight of the winter 
morning he rode bravely toward his first battle field, 
and, as was his wont in moments of cheerfulness, he 
sang. But not now the “ Highland Mary,” or * Ca’ the 
yowes to the knowes,” but a hymn of Charles Wes- 
ley’s he had heard Cook sing the night before, some 
stanzas of which had strongly impressed him and ac- 
eorded exactly with his new mood, and his anticipa- 
tion of trouble and the loss of Patty, perhaps, from 
his religious life: 
“In hope of that immortal crown 
{ now the cross sustain, 
And gladly wander up and down, 
And smile at toil and pain ; 
T suffer on my threescore years, 
Till ny deliv’rer come 
And wipe away his servant's tears, 
And take this exile home. 


“ O, what are all my sufferings here 
If, Lord, thou count me meet 
With that enraptured host to appear 
And worship at thy feet! 

Give joy or grief, give ease or pain, 

Take life or friends away, 

But let me find them all again 

In that eternal day.” 

Long before he had reached Hissawachee he had 
ceased to sing. He was painfully endeavoring to im- 
ugine how he would be received at home and at Cap- 
tain Lumsden’s, 

At home, the wan mother sat in the dull winter twi- 
light, trying to keep her heart from fainting entirely. 
The story of Morton’s losses at cards had quickly 
reached the settlement—with the easy addition that 
he had fled to escape paying his debt of dishonor, and 
had carried off the horse and gun which another had 
won from him in gambling. This last, the mother 
steadily refused to believe. It could not be that 
Morton would quench all the manly impulses of his 
youth and follow in the steps of his prodigal brother, 
Lewis. For Morton was such a boy as Lewis had 
never been, and the thought of his deserting his home 
and falling finally into bad practices had brought to 
Mrs. Goodwin an agony that was next door to heart- 
break. Job Goodwin had abandoned all work and 
taken to his congenial employment of sighing and 
croaking in the chimney-corner, building innumerable 
Castles of Doubt for the Giant Despair. 

Mrs. Wheeler came in to comfort her friend. “Iam 
sure, Mrs. Goodwin,” she said, ‘* Morton will yet be 
saved; I have been enabled to pray for him with 
faith.” 

In spite of her sorrow, Mrs. Goodwin could not help 
thinking that it was very inconsistent for an Arminian 
to believe that God would convert a man in answer to 
prayer, when Arminians professed to believe that a 
man could be a Christian or not as he pleased, Will- 
ing, however, to lay the blame of her misfortune on 
anybody but Morton, she said, half peevishly, that she 
wished the Methodists had never come to the settle- 
ment. Morton had been in a hopeful state of mind, 
and they have driven him to wickedness. Otherwise 
he would doubtless have been a Christiau by this 
time. 

And now Mrs. Wheeler, on her part, thought—but 
did not say—that it was most absurd for Mrs. Good- 
win to complain of anything having driven Morton 
away from salvation, since, according to her Calvin- 
istic doctrine, he must be saved anyhow if he were 
elected. It is 80 easy to be inconsistent when we try 
to reason about God’s relation to his creatures; and 
80 easy to see absurdity in any creed but our own! 

The twilight deepened, and Mrs. Goodwin, unable 
now to endure the darkness, lit her candle. Then 
there was a knock at the door. Ever since Sunday 
the mother, waiting between hope and despair, had 
turned pale at every sound of footsteps without. Now 
she called out, ‘Come in!"’ in a broken voice, and Mr. 
Brady entered, having just dismissed his school. 

“Troth, me dair madam, it’s not meself that can 
give comfort. I’m sure to say something not intoirely 
proper to the occasion whiniver I talk to anybody in 
throuble—something that jars loike a varb that disa- 
grees with its nominitive in number and parson, as I 
may say. But 1 thought I ought to come and say you, 
and till you as I don’t belave Moirton would do any- 
thing very bad, an’ I'm shoore he'll be home afore the 
wake’s out. I've soiphered it out by the Rule of 
Thray. As Moirton Goodwin wuz to his other throubles 
—comin’ out all roight—so is Moirton Goodwin to his 
present difficulties. If the first term and the third is 
the same, then the sicond and the fourth has got to be 





jdintical, Perhaps I’m talkin’ too larned; but you're 








an eddicated woman, Mrs. Goodwin, and you can say 
that my dimonsthration’s entoirely corrict. Moirton 
‘ll fetch the answer set down in the book ivery toime, 
without any remainder or mistake. Thair’s no vulgar 
fractions about him.” 

“ Fractious, did you say?’ spoke in Job Goodwin, 
who had held his hand up to his best ear, to hear what 
Brady was saying. ‘No, I don’t ’low he was fractious, 
fer the mos’ part. But he’s gone now, and he’ll git 
killed like Lew did, and we'll all hey the fever, and 
then they’ll be a war weth the Bridish, and the Injuns 
‘ill be on us, and it pears like as if they wa’n’t no eend 
of troubles a-comin’. Hey?” 

At that very moment the latch was jerked up and 
Henry came bursting into the room, gasping from ex- 
citement. 

“What is it? 
to his feet. 

Rut Ponry gasped again. 

“Spake!” said Brady. ‘“ Out wid it!” 

“ Mort’s—a-puttin’—Dolly—in the stable!” said the 
breathless boy. 

“Dolly’s in the stable, did you say?’ queried Job 
toodwin, sitting down again hopelessly. ‘ Then 
somebody—Injuns, robbers, or somebody—’s killed 
Mort, and she’s found her way back!” 

While Mr. Goodwin was speaking, Mrs. Wheeler 
slipped out of the open door, that she might not in- 
trude upon the meeting; but Brady—oral newspaper 
that he was—waited, with the true journalistic spirit, 
for an interview. Hardly had Job Goodwin finished 
his doleful speech, when Morton himself crossed the 
threshold and reached out his hand to his mother, 
while she reached out both hands and—did what 
mothers have done for returning prodigals since the 
world was made, Her husband stood by bewildered, 
trying to collect his wits enough to understand how 
Morton could have been murdered by robbers or In- 
dians and yet stand there. Not until the mother 
released him, and Morton turned and shook hands 
with his father, did the father get rid of the illusion 
that his son was certainly dead. 

“Well, Moirton,” said Brady, coming out of the 
shadow, I’m roight glad to see ye back. I tould ‘em 
ye’'d bay home to-noight, maybe. I soiphered it 
out by the Single Rule of Thray that ye'd git back 
about this toime. One day fer sinnin’, one day fer 
throying to run away from yersilf, one day for re- 
pintance, and the nixt the prodigal son falls on his 
mother’s neck and confisses his sins.” 

Morton was glad to find Brady present; he was a 
safeguard against too much of ascene. And to avoid 
speaking of subjects more unpleasant, he plunged at 
once into an account of his adventure at Brewer's 
Hole, and of his arrest for stealing his own horse. 
Then he told how he had escaped by the good offices 
of Mr. Donaldson. Mrs. Goodwin was secretly de- 
lighted at this. It was a new bond between the young 
man and the minister, and now at last she should see 
Morton converted. The religious experience Morton 
reserved. He wanted to break it to his mother alone, 
and he wanted to be the first to speak of it to Patty. 
And so it happened that Brady, having gotten, as he 
supposed, a full account of Morton’s adventures, and 
being eager to tell so choice and fresh a story, found 
himself unable to stay longer. But just as he reached 
the door it occurred to him that if he did not tell 
Morton at once what had happened in his absence 
some one else would anticipate him. He had sole pos- 
session of Morton’s adveuture anyhow; so he straight- 
ened himself up against the door and said: 

* An’ did ye hear what happened to Koike, the 
whoile ye was gone, Moirton?” 

** Nothing bad, I hope,” said Morton. 

“Ye may belave it was bad, or ye may take it to be 
zood, as ye plase. Ye know how Koike was bilin’ over 
to shoot his uncle, afore ye went away in the fall. 
Will, on’y yisterday the Captin he jist met Koike in 
the road and gives him some hard words fer sayin’ 
what he did to him last Sunthay. An’ fwat does 
Koike do but bowldly begins another exhortation, 
tellin’ the Captin he was a sinner as desarved to go to 
hill, an’ that he’d git there if he didn't whale about 
and take the other thrack. An’ fwat does the Captin 
do but up wid the flat of his hand and boxes Koike’s 
jaw. An’ I thought Koike would ’a’ sarved him as 
Magruder did Jake Singer. But nota bit of it! He 
fired up rid, and thin got pale immajiately. Thin he 
turned round t’other soide of his face, and, wid a 
thremblin’ voice, axed the Captin if he didn’t want to 
slap that chake too? An’ the Captin swore at him fer 
a hypocrite, and thin put out for home wid the jerks; 
an’ he’s been a-lookin’ loike a sintince that couldn’ be 
parsed iver since.” 

“T wonder Kike bore it. 
said Morton, meditatively. 

‘““Av coorse ye could’nt. Ye’re not a convarted 
Mithodist. But I must be goin’. I’m a-boardin’ at 
the Captin’s now.” 


Injuns?” asked Mr. Goodwin, getting 


I don’t think I could,” 


CHAPTER XIX. 
PATTY. 

JATTY’'S whole education tended to foster her 
pride, and in Patty’s circumstances pride was 
conservative; it saved her from her possible assimila- 
tion with the vulgarity about her. She was a lily 
among hollyhocks. Her mother had come of an “old 
family ’—in truth, of two or three old families. All of 
them had considered that attachment to the Bstab- 
lished Church was part and parcel of their gentility, 





and most of them had been staunch Tories in the Rey- 
olution. Patty had inherited from her mother refine- 
ment, pride, and a certain lofty inflexibility of dispo- 
sition. In this congenial soil Mrs. Lumsden had planted 
traditional prejudices. Patty read her Prayer-book, 
and wished that she might once attend the stately 
Episcopal service; she disliked the lowness of all the 
sects: the sing-song of the Baptist preacher and the 
rant of the Methodist itinerant were equally distaste- 
ful, She had never seen a clergyman in robes, but she 
tried, from her mother’s descriptions, to form a mental 
picture of the long-drawn dignity of the service in an 
Old Virginia country church. Patty was imaginative, 
like most girls of her age; but her ideals were ruled 
by the pride in which she had been cradled. 

For the Methodists she entertained a peculiar aver- 
sion. Methodism was new, and, like everything new, 
lacked traditions, picturesqueness, mustiness, and all 
the other essentials of gentility in religious matters. 
The converts were rude, vulgar, and poor; the preach- 
ers were illiterate, and often rough in voice and 
speech; they made war on dancing and jewelry, and 
dancing and jewelry appertained to good-breeding, 
Ever since her father had been taken with that strange 
disorder called ‘the jerks,’’ she had hated the Meth- 
odists worse than ever. They had made a direct at- 
tack on her pride. . 

The story of Morton’s gambling had duly reached 
the ears of Patty. The thoughtful unkindness of her 
father could not leave her without so delectable a 
morsel of news. He felt sure that Patty’s pride would 
be outraged by conduct so reckless, and he omitted 
nothing from the tale. The loss of horse and gun, the 
offer to stake his hat and coat, the proposal to com- 
mit suicide, the flight upon the forfeited horse—such 
were the items of Captain Lumsden’s story. He told 
it at the table in order to mortify Patty as much as pos- 
sible in the presence of her brothers and sisters and the 
hired men, But the effect was quite different from his 
expectations. With that inconsistency characteristic of 
the most sensible women when they are in love, Patty 
only pitied Morton’s misfortunes, She saw him, in her 
imagination, a hapless and homeless wanderer. She 
would not abandon him in bis misfortunes. He should 
have one friend at least. She was sorry he had gambled, 
but gambling was not inconsistent,with gentlemanli- 
ness. She had often heard that her mother would have 
inherited a plantation if her grandfather had been 
able to let cards alone. Gambling was the vice of gen- 
tlemen, a generous and impulsive weakness. Then, 
too, she laid the blame on her favorite scape-goat. If 
it had not been for Kike’s exciting exhortation and the 
inconsiderate violence of the Methodist revival, Mor- 
ton’s misfortune would not have befallen him. Patty 
forgave in advance. Love condones all sius except 
sins against love. 

It was with more than his usual enjoyment of gossip 
that the school-master hurried home to the Captain’s 
that evening to tell the story of Morton’s return, and 
to boast that he had already soiphered it out by the 
single Rule of Thray that Moirton would come out 
roight. The Captain, as he ate his waffles with country 
molasses, slurred the whole thing, and wanted to know 
if he was going to refuse to pay a debt of honor and 
keep the mare, When he had fairly lost her gambling 
with Burchard. But Patty inly resolved to show her 
lover more affection than ever. She would make him 
feel that her love would be constant when the friend- 
ship of others failed. She liked to flatter herself, as 
other young women have to their cost, that her love 
would reform her lover. 

Patty knew he would come. She went about her 
work next morning humming some trifling air, that 
she might seem nonchalant. But after awhile she hap- 
pened to think that her humming was an indication of 
pre-occupation. So she ceased to hum. Then she re- 
membered that people would certainly interpret 
silence as indicative of meditation; she immediately 
fell a-talking with might and main, until one of the 
younger girls asked: “* What does make Patty talk so 
much?” Upon which, Patty ceased to talk and went 
to work harder than ever; but, being afraid that the 
eagerness with which she worked would betray her, 
she tried to work more slowly until that was observed. 
The very devices by which we seek to hide mental pre- 
occupation generally reveal it. 

At last Patty was fain to betake herself to the loom- 
room, where she could think without having her 
thoughts guessed at. Here, too, she would be alone 
when Morton should come. 

Poor Morton, having told his mother of his religious 
change, found it hard indeed to tell Patty. But he 
counted certainly that she would censure him for 
gambling, which would make it so much easier for him 
to explain to her that the only way for him to escape 
from vice was to join the Methodists, and thus give up 
all to a better life. He shaped some sentences founded 
upon this supposition. But after all his effort at 
courage, and all his praying for grace to help him to 
“confess Christ before men,” he found the cross ex- 
ceedingly hard to bear; and when he set his foot upon 
the threshold of the loom-room, his heart was in his 
mouth and his face was suffused with guilty blushes. 
Ah, weak nature! He was not blushing for his sins, 
but for his repentance! 

Patty, seeing his confusion, determined to make him 
feel how full of forgiveness love was. She saw noble- 
ness in his very shame, and she generously resolved 
that she would not ask, that she would not allow, a 
confession. She extended her hand cordially and 
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beamed upon him, and told him how glad she was that 
he had come back, and—and—and—well; she couldn’t 
find anything else to say, but she urged him to sit 
down and handed him a splint-bottom chair, and tried 
for the life of her to think of something to say—the 
silence was so embarrassing. But talking for talk’s 
sake is always hard. One talks as one breathes—best 
when volition has nothing to do with it. 

The silence was embarrassing to Morton, but not 
half so much so as Patty’s talk. For he had not ex- 
pected this sort of an opening. If she had accused him 
ot gambling, if she had spurned him, the road would 
have been plain. But now that she loved him and for- 
gave him of her own sweet generosity, how should he 
sinite her pride in the face by telling her that he had 
joined himself to the illiterate, vulgar, fanatical sect 
of ranting Methodists, whom she utterly despised? 
Truly the Enemy had set an unexpected suare for his 
unwary feet. He had resolved to confess his religious 
devotion with heroic courage, but he had not expected 
to be disarmed in this fashion. He talked about every- 
thing else, he temporized, he allowed her to turn the 
conversation as she would, hoping vainly that she 
would allude to his gambling. But she did not. Could 
it be that she had not heard of it? Must he then re- 
voal that to her also? 

While he was debating the question in his mind, 
Patty, imagining that he was reproaching himself for 
the sin and folly of gambling, began to talk of what 
had happened in the neighborhood—how Jake Sniger 
*‘fell with the power” on Sunday and got drunk on 
Tuesday: “that’s all this Methodist fuss amounts to, 
you know,” she said. Morton thought it ungracious 
to blurt out at this moment that he was a Methodist: 
there would be an air of contradiction in the avowal; 
80 he sat still while Patty turned all the sobbing and 
sighing, and shouting and loud praying of the meetings 
into ridicule. And Morton became conscious that it 
was getting every minute more and more difficult for 
him to confess his conversion. He thought it better to 








return to his gambling for a starting point. 


‘ 


“ Did you hear what a bad boy I’ve been, Patty ?” 

“Oh! yes. I’msorry you got into sucha bad scrape; 
but don’t say any more about it, Morton. You're too 
good for me with all your faults, and you won't do it 
any more.” 

“ But I want to tell you all about it, and what hap- 
pened while I was gone. I’m afraid you’l) think too 
hard of me—” 

“But I don’t think hard of you at all, and I don’t 
want to hear about it because it isn’t pleasant. It'll all 
-come out right at last: I'd a great deal rather have 
you a little wild at first than a hard Methodist, like 
Kike, for instance.” 

“But—”’ 

“T tell you, Morton, I won’t hear a word. Not one 
word. I want you to feel that, whatever anybody else 
may say, I know your're all right.” 

You think Morton very weak. But, do you know 
how exceedingly sweet is confidence from one you 
love, when there is only censure, and suspicion, and 
dark predictions of evil from everybody else? Poor 
Morton could not refuse to bask in the sunshine for 
a moment after so much of storm. Itis not the north 
wiud but the southern breezes that are fatal to the 
ice-berg’s voyage into sunny climes. 

At last he rose to go. He felt himself a Peter. 
‘*had denied the Master! 

* Patty,’’ he said, with resolution, ‘“‘ I have not been 
honest with you. I meant to tell you something when 
I first came, and I didn’t. It is hard to have to give 
up your love. But I’m afraid you won't care for me 
when I tell you—”’ 

The severity of Morton’s penitence only touched 
Patty the more deeply. 

“ Morton,”’ she said, interrupting, ‘if you’ve done 
anything naughty, I forgive you without knowing it. 
But I don’t want to hear any more about it, I tell 
you.” And with that the blushing Patty held her 
‘cheek up for her betrothed to kiss, and when Morton, 
trembling with conflicting emotions, had kissed her 
‘for the first time, she slipped away quickly to prevent 
his making any painful confessions. 

For a moment Morton stood charmed with her good- 
ness. When he believed himself to have conquered, 
he found himself vanquished. 

In a dazed sort of way he walked the greater part of 
the distance home. He might write to her about it. 
He might let her hear it from others. But he rejected 
‘both as unworthy of aman. The memory of the kiss 
thrilled him, and he was tempted to throw away his 
Methodism and rejoice in the love of Patty, now so 
assured. But suddenly he seemed to himself to be an- 
other Judas. He had not denied the Lord—he had be- 
trayed him; and with a kiss. 

Horrified by this thought, Morton hastened back 
toward Captain Lumsden’s. He entered the loom- 
room, but it was vacant. He went into the living- 
room, and there he saw not Patty alone, but the whole 
family. Captain Lumsden had at that moment en- 
tered by the opposite door. Patty was carding wool 
with hand-cards, and she looked up, startled at this 
reappearance of her lover when she thought him hap- 
pily dismissed. 

“ Patty,” said Morton, determined not to fall into 
any devil’s snare by delay, and to atone for his great 
sin by making his profession as public as possible, 
“‘Patty, what I wanted to say was, that I have deter- 
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Morton's sense of inner conflict gave this utterance 
an unforturate sound of defiance, and it aroused all 
Patty’s combativeness. It was in fact a death-wound 
to her pride. She had feared sometimes that Morton 
would be drawn into Methodism, but that he should 
join the despised sect without so much as consulting 
her was more than she could bear. This, then, was 
the way in which ber forbearance and forgiveness 
were rewarded! There stood her father, sneering like 
a Mephistopheles. She would resent the indignity, 
and at the same time show her power over her lover. 


“Morton, if you are a Methodist, I never want to 


see you again,’ she said, with lofty pride, and a sol- 
emn awfulness of passion more terrible than an oath. 

“Don’t say that, Patty!’ stammered Morton, 
stretching his hands out in eager, despairing entreaty. 
But this only gave Patty the greater assurance that a 
little decision on her part would wake him give up his 
Methodisin. 

“IT do say it, Morton, and I will never take it back.” 
There was a sternnuess in the white face and a fire in 
the black eyes that left Mortou no hope. 

But he straightened himself up now to his full six 
feet, and said, with manly stubbornness: ‘Then, Pat- 
ty, since you make me choose, I shall not give up the 
Lord, even for you. But,” he added, with a broken 
voice, as he turned away, ‘“‘may God help me to bear it.” 

Ah, Matilda Maria! if Morton were a knight in 
armor giving up his ladye love for the sake of mo- 
nastic religiousness, how admirable he would be! But 
even in his homespun he isa man making the great- 
est of sacrifices. It is not the garb or the age that 
makes sublime a soul’s offering of heart and hope to 
duty. When Morton was gone Lumsden chuckled 
not a little, and undertook to praise Patty for her 
courage; but I have understood that she resented bis 
compliments, and poured upon him some severe de- 
nunciation, in which the Captain heard more truth 
than even Kike had ventured to utter. Such are the 
inconsistencies of a woman when her heart is wounded. 

It seems a trifle to tell just here, when Morton and 
Patty are in trouble—but you will want to know about 
Brady. He was at Colonel Wheeler’s that evening, 
eagerly telling of Morton’s escape from lynching, 
when Mrs. Wheeler expressed her gratification that 
Morton had ceased to gamble and become a Methodist. 

**Mithodist? He’s no Mithodist.” 

“Yes, he is,’’ responded Mrs. Whecler, “ his mother 
told me so; and what’s more, she said she was glad 
of it.’””, Then, seeing Brady’s discomfiture, she added: 
“You didn’t get all the news that time, Mr. Brady.” 

“Well, me dair madam, when I’m admithed to a 
family intervoo, it’s not proper fer me to tell all I 
heerd. I didn’t know the fact was made public yit, 
and so I had to denoy it. It’s the honor of a Oirish 
gintleman, ye know.” 

What a journalist he would have made! 

(To be continued.) 





A VISION, 
By Mrs. J. G. BuRNETT. 
“It was the hour for angels—there stood hers!""—Mrs. BROWNING. 


WO hours there are within the twenty-four 
L_ My trembling heart goes fortn each day to meet, 
When grief her full and bitter tide doth pour 
In cruel waves around my shrinking feet, 
And almost washes from my hands away 
The staff of faith on which I lean all day. 


The first one greets me with each morning's light, 
When from sweet dreams of love, so fond and true, 
I wake to sorrow'’s chill and cheerless night— 
Meeting my cruel fate each dawn anew, 
And on my lonely pillow, sobbing, say,’ 
* O, aching heart, how shall we bear this day?” 


The other comes with still more torturing power 
At eventide, for in sweet days gone by 

He knew and loved it as ** the children’s hour,” 
And saw with them its bappy moments fly. 

Now their sweet laughter I would not control 

Wakes mournful echoes in my widowed soul. 


To-night their play is done, and at my knee 
Both sunny heads are bent in baby prayer, 

When through the dusk my wondering eyes can see 
A hand of light upheld in blessing there! 

And as they lift to mine their faces bright, 

A soft voice whispers low a fond, * Good night."’ 


Oh! best-beloved, life of this aching heart, 
How often in bright days forever flown 
Thy fond lips told me if “grim Death”’ should part 
Our happy lives, and leave me here alone, 
Of Heavenly Love the boon thou wouldst implore 
To guide thee to my waiting side once more! 


And though no eyes but mine the vision see, 
No ears but mine the whispered words may hear, 
And though dear friends may, doubting, smile at me, 
I know thy blessed presence, ever near, 
Has come still closer, and thy heart to mine 
Thro’ childhood’s holy sphere gives word and sign, 


In blessed token thou art living still, 

Tho’ flesh and sense divide us for a while, 
And thankfully the gracious Master's will 

My patient heart can meet with happy smile, 
Aye, bend a humbled and repentant ear 
To the reproof my waiting soul can hear. 


“Oh! thou of little faith!" He seems to say, 
** How couldst thou doubt? The blessing that I give 
I give, nor ever, ever take away. 
Because I live your dear ones also live! 
Blessed are they who can this truth receive, 
And blessed they who see not, yet believe |" 
_ Bats, LL 





JUST A FEW WORDS ABOUT ADAM. 


By Gatit HAMILTON, 





DAM'S Fall is a very discouraging circum- 
stance. 

All the machinery of life aims to bring man into a 
state of moral excellence. Churches, schools, news- 
papers are to make him good and wise. The great 
obstacle is that he has in himself so much bad blood 
and is surrounded by circumstances so untoward. A 
child seems to be made up of the traits of many ances- 
tors. He gets brightness from his mother, deception 
from his father, a furious temper from his uncle, self- 
restraint from his aunt, indolence from his grand- 
father, and a thousand fittle strains of strength and 
weakness which once variegated the lives of ancestors 
whom living eye has never seen, and who sleep in for- 
gotten graves. One propensity we try to curb, one 
tendency to develop. Wedo not expect to accomplish 
great things with the generation now on the stage, but, 
if we can only get this rising race started fair, we have 
great expectations of the race that shall come from 
them. Weak and wicked parents make weak and 
wicked children. Given one generation of upright, 
noble, healthy men and women, and the world is fairly 
started on its career of reform. 

But when you have secured your noble men and 
women, you are, at the farthest, only where we started 
six thousand years ago. Churches and schools, family 
training and piety, have produced, let us say, the up- 
right generation; but it is no better than was Adam. 
Adam was upright and noble. He inherited no bad 
blood, no weak trait. No stern father, no indulgent 
mother helped to spoil him. No society flattered and 
fooled him. He was a perfect and holy man. God 
was his teacher and iutimate friend. All his powers 
were balanced, all his faculties in harmony, all his 
wants natural, all his tastes innocent. Yet, at the first 
touch of temptation, down he went, and all the gener- 
ations with him. 

And it was no great of a temptation either. If it 
were proper, and to the purpose, one could find it in 
his heart to be thoroughly angry with Adam for bring- 
ing us into our estate of sin and misery on such slight 
provocation. Adam’s descendants, all degenerate as 
they are, resist a thousand stronger temptations every 
day. There are many sins into which it is hardly sur- 
prising that a man should fall. When the appetite for 
wine has once taken firm hold of him, the wonder is 
that he should ever dispossess himself of it. It is not 
incomprehensible that men and women will sacrifice 
wealth, ambition, even honor, to love; for love is a 
passion so absorbing, so overpowering, that judgment 
and reason may be held captive in its thrall, It is in- 
conceivable that a man should commit fraud to gratify 
a love of display and self-indulgence, but it is not in- 
conceivable that he should commit forgery to conceal 
fraud, and commit suicide to escape the penalty of for- 
gery. But Adam had nothing that was worthy the 
name of temptation, and he had everything else. There 
was his wife mude on purpose for him, and made out 
of his own flesh and blood, so that he could not fiud 
fault with her if he tried. There was no other woman 
existing to be compared with her to her disadvantage, 
or to make it possible for him to think he might have 
done better. No overweening appetite tempted him, 
for he had perfect liberty and perfect likings, except 
in one direction; and there is nothing to indicate that 
he ever so much as looked in that direction of his own 
accord. He had not ar@ gle wart or wish ungratified, 
and all his gratification was moderate, reasonable, and 
wholesome—as salutary in effect as it was pure in en- 
joyment. He was called upon to crucify no natural 
propensity, to exercise no form of self-denial, The 
forbidden tree was pleasant to the eyes and good for 
food, but so was every tree in the garden. There was 
no reason why he should wish to eat of this tree, except 
that the Lord God had told him not to. And this Lord 
God was no tyrant, no mere far-off unseen monarch 
even, but a familiar friend in whom he trusted, who 
had given him all things richly to enjoy, who had 
brought all the creatures of the earth to him to ac- 
knowledge fealty, and talked with him as a man talk- 
eth witb his friend. Now, I believe that, all fallen and 
sinful as we are, there are thousands of men and wo- 
men on the earth to-day who would stand such a test 
and call it nothing. They would do, even for an 
earthly friend, for friendship’s sake, what Adam would 
not do for the sake of the Lord God. Everybody who 
gives up smoking to please his father and mother re- 
sists a temptation infinitely stronger than that which 
beset Adam. For, let it be always remembered, Adam 
was not in the least degree hankering after the forbid- 
den fruit. There is nothing to show that he had even 
so much as thought of it or was anything but abso- 
lutely indifferent to it, when up comes a beast of the 
field and telis Adam and Eve they would better try it. 
That was all. One would say a thousand beasts of the 
field might have beset them, a thousand serpents 
hissed out suggestions in vain. What was a serpent in 
comparison with the Lord God? Adam knew per- 
fectly well that the beasts of the field were inferior to 
himself, for he had been set to have dominion over 
them. He could not of course comprehend the Al- 
mighty, but he knew enough to know that he was 
Sovereign, sovereignly good and wise, and to be re- 
vered, obeyed, and adored. Yet upon the first sugges- 
tion of an irresponsible, unhelping, slanderous serpent, 
they disregarded his wishes—I will not say disobeyed 
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his commands—apparently without the smallest com- 
punction, misgivinug, or remorse, as simply, and coolly, 
and heartlessly as if they had been used to disobedi- 
ence ever since they were created. Veterans in faith- 
lessness could hardly have done worse. 

Now, if these things are done ina green tree, what 
shall be doneinadry? If Adam, pure, perfect, holy, 
with no acquired weakness from habit, with no treach- 
ery of inherited traits, with no temptation from un- 
gratified wants and no promptings of pride, could 
thus wantonly fall into the first silly sin that he could 
stumble upon, what is the use for the present genera- 
tion, all borne down with the weight of accumulated 
crime, enervated by ceaturies of weakness and vice, 
beset by temptations that Adam never knew or 
dreamed of—what is the use for such a generation even 
to think of maintaining itself upright? How can we 
be expected to stand where Adam fell? And suppose 
we do stand, suppose we do secure an upright genera- 
tion, What guaranty have we that it will not upon the 
second temptation lapse into vice, repeat the ruin of 
Adam, and so give us aJl our work to do over again? 
What hiuders the world’s progress from being at best 
but a perpetual moral see-saw—now up, next down? 
And what encouragement have we to help a man to 
his feet when his first act after he gains them is to fall 
flat upon the ground again? 





BISMARCK AND THE CHURCH. 
By GeorGE M. Tow te. 
N R. DISRAELI in his recent speech at Glas. 


gow, interpreted a wide-spread feeling in Eng- 
land when be said that the next great phase of Euro- 
pean politics was to be the struggle of the Papacy to 
recover the Temporal Power. The versatile and keen- 
sighted autbor of ‘‘ Lothair’ and Household Suffrage 
did not, probably, mean merely that either the present 
Pope or his successor—whom rumor points out as like- 
ly to be Cardinal Pecei, Archbishop of Perugia—will 
endeavor to recover those States of the Church, and 
that Imperial City, which have gradually been with- 
drawn from his sway. The Temporal Power was, or 
at least carried with it, a much larger authority than 
the despotic dominion over a few hundreds of square 
miles of Italian territory. In its day it dictated poli- 
cies to kings and movements to peoples.’ Closely con- 
nected with it is the doctrine of infallibility, for though 
this Papal attribute is only claimed to be a spiritual 
one, ecclesiastical affairs are now days so commingled, 
in Europe, with politics, that this very assumption of 
infallibility has embroiled the Romish Church with the 
most powerful of European nations. The Temporal 
Power really carried with it the right to enjoin relig- 
ious marriages, to superintend schools, to practice all 
the rites and privileges which prelate and priest had 
exercised in the Catholic countries in the middle ages. 

To restore, then, the Temporal Power in this wider 
sense is the task which Mr. Disraeli, not without rea- 
sons, derived from the events and evidences of the time, 
supposes to be the injunction laid upon all the faithful 
from Rome. 

It is interesting to glance over the map of Europe, 
and observe that, in almost every part of it, this 
struggle is actually going on at the present moment. 
What are the uppermost questions which are agitating 
the ‘nations? What are the hostile influences which 
are in conflict to attain ascendancy? In Protestant 
and Catholic nations alike, the rivalries of party turn, 
to a large degree, upon matters which are as much 
ecclesiastical as political; upon matters which divide, 
by a tolerably distinct line, the old hierarchy from the 
new faiths and no-faith. England, with her * Protes- 
tant succession,”’ her Established Protestant Church, 
and laws which still discriminate in favor of Protes- 
tants, is no exception. The principal issues there are, 
education, which involves a conflict whether it shall be 
denominational or secular; Irish Universities, whether 
they shall be controlled by the Catholic majority or 
the Protestant miuority; Irish Home Rule, whether 
Ireland shall be handed over to local self-government, 
or, virtually, to the priests, who would govern the self- 
governors; and State and Church, whether they shall 
be sundered or remain united. In France, the pith of 
the struggle for a definite polity lies in the question 
whether the regime to be adopted shall sustain the 
Church of France, priestly education, and more or less 
actively, the defense of the Pope, or whether it shall 
with republican impartiality give the full rein to all 
sects, and leave the Pope to his fate. Austria is in- 
volved in similar contests; the whole force of the 
Spanish prelacy and priesthood is being employed to 
undermine the Republic of Senor Castelar. 

But the most significant, and what is doubtleas des- 
tined to be the most momentous, phase of this great 
ecclesiastico-political struggle is going on in the newly 
revived Empire of Germany. There it has taken to 
itself a definite shape, a distinct and practical issue. It 
is becoming clear that the victory of Prussia in her 
war with France was, above all, a victory of belliger- 
ent and aggressive Protestantism. Not only was the 
most powerful and most eager champion of the Papal 
throne paralyzed; a power was created which, for the 
first time in centuries, has acquired the strength, hav- 
ing already the will, to abolish that dangerous state 
within a state formed by the double allegiance of Cath- 
olics to an ecclesiastical and a secular authority. The 
German triumph made Germany’s sovereign and great 
minister irresistible. The latent hostility of the house 


of Hohenzollern, and especially of Herr Von Bismarck, 
to the Papal assumptions of authority over German 
Catholics, has become an open, bold, persistent, and 
ultimate hostility. If there be credit due for such an 
attack upon Papal power as at this moment threat- 
ens, sooner or later, to utterly destroy it throughout 
the continent of Europe, it is emphatically due to Bis- 
marck. He has advanced steadily to his task, never 
pausing from it an instant after his outset. For a mo- 
ment, indeed, he appeared to have failed. The Em- 
peror seemed to quail before the difficulties as they 
developed themselves before him. Bismarck, refusing 
to partake of William’s vacillation, left office, and re- 
tired to his Pomeraniau retreat. But William and the 
nation could not do without him. He has returned to 
the actual as well as nominal headship of the Prussian 
Cabinet; and no sooner is he in pewer again than his 
strong arm is felt throughout the realm, as if an elec- 
tric shock had shot through all its populations. He 
took up his work where he left it off, and is pursuing 
it doughtily to the bitter end. 

The steps by which this end has hitherto been ap- 
proached have been, in the main, three-fold. It must 
be premised that of all the Prussian provinces, Posen, 
or that portion of Poland which fell to the share of 
Prussia when that unhappy kingdom was spoliated 
and partitioned in the last century, is at once the most 
Catholic and the least loyal. Down to Bismarck’s time 
the Polish schools were taught by Polish teachers, and 
in the Polish language. There, too, were many cen- 
ters of Jesuitical influence, and there the Romish bish- 
ops held a paternal sway over a submissive flock. 
Catholic deputies were sent from Posen to the Reich- 
stag, and emissaries from Rome itseif constantly stim- 
ulated the subject race to opposition against, if not 
actually hostility towards the reigning house and Prus- 
sian Protestant ascendancy. Bismarck could not but 
detect the coincidence, in Posen, of Catholic fervor and 
political disaffection. His first step was, therefore, at 
one stroke to deprive the Polish priests of their control 
over the schools, to forbid the teaching of the native 
tongue, and to make German teachers and the German 
language compulsory. This was not done without the 
vehement opposition, it must be confessed, of the muss 
of the Posenians themselves. According to our demo- 
cratic notions it Was an arbitrary exercise of a purely 
despotical power. But Bismarck is working out a 
great scheme, through the Hohenzollern despotism, the 
goal of which is really democracy. 

The vehemence with which his educational coup 
@etat was denounced and resisted by the Polish bish- 
ops and clergy, who were not left without the sus- 
tenance afforded by sonorous fulminations from the 
Vatican, only armed the indomitable chancellor with 
new justification for what yet remained to be done. 
The resistance produced, naturally enough, a counter 
friction. The next blow at Catholic disaffection and 
intrigue was of immense force, and of a bold char- 
acter scarcely to be expected even from the iron 
nerve of Bismarck. 

He had made sure that the rising generation of Po- 
senians would become German at least in language, 
training, and habits of thought. He must paralyze 
the present and instant hostility to the Empire, exert- 
ed from behind ecclesiastical citadels. 

The famous Church Reform Bill, which he succeeded 
in carrying through the Reichstag and Herrenhaus in 
spite of the opposition not only of the Catholics, but 
of the extreme Junker Protestants and Tories, pro- 
vided a formidable enginery by which the State might 
suppress all religious rebellion. By it the Minister of 
Public Worship became vested with very extraordin- 
ary powers. It was laid down that every minister of 
every sect and congregation in Prussia was to be sub- 
ject to this official’s discipline. No clergyman could 
be settled over a church without satisfactorily passing 
an examination prescribed by the Department of 
Public Worship. Clergymen of all sects might be 
tried, inhibited, and altogether expelled by the min- 
ister. In disagreements between the pastor and his 
flock the minister was to be the arbiter. Moreover, 
no bishop, priest, or pastor could exercise his functions 
within the dominions of the Kaiser without taking an 
oath of exclusive allegiance to that potentate. Each 
and all of these provisions struck the Papist clergy 
with dismay. Henceforth they could administer no 
sacrament, preach no sermon, say no mass, without 
having been examined by a Protestant tribunal, being 
subject to a Protestant and secular discipline, and 
virtually foreswearing their allegiance to the Holy 
Father. 

It is the result of this great, despotic, and effectual 
measure that is now being frequently brought to our 
notice in the cable despatches. Archbishops and bish- 
ops have dared to openly revolt against it. They have 
anatbematized the Emperor and the Chancellor from 
the high altars of their cathedrals. They have refused 
to take the oath of allegiance. They have defied the 
inhibitions of Berlin, and continued to exercise Episco- 
pal functions contrary to the imperial law. As a con- 
sequence, they have found themselves face to face 
with the mighty power of the Germanic Empire; they 
have been deposed and exiled by force and more com- 
pliant prelates have been substituted in their places. 
In the case of Ledochowski, the Polish archbishop of 
Posen, the government has proceeded to yet more 
severe extremities. He has been sentenced to prison, 
and will doubtless serve out the sentence in a Prussian 
dungeon. The lesser ecclesiastics have, here and there, 





followed the courageous example of their episcopal 
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superiors. Rebellious priests are, however, dealt with 
with scant courtesy. A policemau shuts up the vil- 
lage church, and admonishes the curé to depart to 
more congenial climes, and Old Catholic bishops and 
priests are installed in the offices of the summarily 
ejected. 

Of Bismarck’s third cure for Catholic disaffection— 
the banishment of all Jesuits from Prussian territory 
—there is no space to speak. Its effect, however, will 
be clear to every thinking mind. By this act he rids 
Prussia of a thousand nests of perpetual conspiracy and 
intrigue, of plots and central points of rebellion. The 
evidences are that this measure has not been less suc- 
cessfully carried out than the others. If there are 
Jesuits still in Prussia, they must so securely hide 
themselves as to deprive them of the opportunity of 
promoting disaffection. 





THE INTERVAL OF STILLNESS. 
By Rev. E. C. CumMINGS. 


5 tag the interval of stillness with respect to 
nature in general. In this large view nothing 
is more welcome, nothing more reassuring. But some 
of us are accustomed to a reunion known as the 
“meeting for conference and prayer '’—a general 
designation, interpreted, it would seem, as having ex- 
clusive reference to conference and prayer as coming 
out in audible expression. With regard to this gen- 
eral purpose of the meeting, the interval of stillness is 
held to be a contradiction—an impropriety, at least; 
and the meeting that has long parts of silence is held 
to be not merely inexpressive, but to indicate a posi- 
tive alienation of mind and interest from the great 
matters which the meeting has in contemplation. 
This antipathy to stillness may even go to an injuri- 
ous extreme, especially in societies Whose habits of in- 
tercourse tend to produce facility of speech. And so, 
from the dread of apparent inactivity, we are now and 
then thrown upon that preposterous dullness which 
comes out in sudden explosions of ill-considered talk, 
and in prayers of a conventional fervor and fluency, 
that to a more reflective spirit are wholly distasteful. 
Of course, these extremes do not correct one another. 
Either indicates a one-sidedness of apprehension—a 
failure to appreciate the relation of silence to speech 
and of speech to silence—and so, possibly, a failure 
suitably to honor speech by reason of not having suit- 
ably honored silence. I shall say a word, then, in 
favor of good speaking, if I succeed in raising to some 
practical esteem a good kind of keeping still. 

I would like, then, to put ina plea for stillness as a 
spiritual reality having a title to recognition in both 
public and social religious exercises. ‘ The Lord is in 
his holy temple: let all the earth keep silence before 
him.” Here is an expression for something as pro- 
foundly real and as clearly necessary as unything in- 
dicated in the other Scripture—‘ In his temple doth 
everyone speak of his glory.’’ What speech, indeed, 
cries out for God like the silence of a deeply reverent 
soul? We have, then, a silence which is of faith, and 
which is not sin. 

Our Quaker brethren have seen this very clearly, 
and have borne a solemn testimony to the truth and 
import of silent service. All Christians, doubtless, re- 
cognize the same truth in their closets, in their private 
meditations; and to this recognition they owe much 
of whatever is enlivening in their religious confer- 
ences. But, though a Christian may bring a full 
mind and a fervent spirit to the conference meeting, 
it does not follow, of course, that this fullness can at 
once adjust itself to the demands of that moment. 
This preoccupation, though spiritual, may imply 
something foreign to the matter brought forward for 
discussion, and he may need a little quiet thought in 
order to train his forces to the proper movement. 
How much more needful would be the silent prayer 
and spiritual quickening to one whose preoccupations 
up to perhaps the very moment of entering the meet- 
ing had been the cares of this world—really important 
and so very absorbing? 

The chief trouble in the case seems to be that the 
faithful are looking for God to give fellowship and 
stimulus only in speech. Therefore they rule out with 
a kind of impatience all intervals of stillness from 
their reckoning of profitable and comfortable com- 
munion. Their communion is with the Father and 
the Son not in the unity of the same Spirit brooding 
silently in the hearts of all; but in the unity of the 
same spirit speaking by some mind and mouth, by 
whose means they glorify God. 

Now, as all good words are generated silently in the 
laboratory of the soul, they should be waited for in no 
unbelieving, barren and impatient way. Stillness, 
even in the social reunion, should be at once and 
frankly elevated to the sphere of faith and responsi- 
bility. Why does not some one speak—pray—sing? 
Because all are keeping silence before God—speaking, 
praying, singing in the Spirit. By-and-by the gift of 
tongues will come, and they will teach and admonish 
one another. 

Why should not the social stillness be sweet—a prom- 
ise of good and not a portent of evil? Why should we 
make ourselves unhappy over it? To be sure, it is one 
of the last and finest results of friendship for friends 
to be able to enjoy each other's society in silence—to 
confide in the spirit of truth and love when it makes 
no sign. It should require two persons of very un- 
common culture and character to journey together in 
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a single carriage for one whole day. There must needs 
be intervals of stillness,—and how to construe them is 
the momentous question. Which has grown tired of 
the other?) Which is angry, and for what? And how 
shall we get through the day? Some common-sense 
faith is in request just here. One must pause and re- 
cover tone, or one’s talk will by-and-by be much 
worse than no talk. 

So let us have a genuine respect for all silences,—as 
believing and hoping that they will, sooner or later, 
bring good words to birth. Think how difficult it is 
to speak well. Think that it requires a liberal educa- 
tion to say “good morning” in the right way. Think 
how all the world comes down from great private and 
public plans and talks about the weather—just because 
it is obvious, and requires no particular limitation of 
thought. The world would be doomed to much silence 
but for that stock subject, to which it is so natural to 
revert the moment after having laughed at the repeti- 
tious triviality. Think how much finer it is to speak 
freely from a genuine impulse of the spirit, than to 
speak servilely—for fear the time will not be occupied. 
And, above all, let the gift of tongues be sought as a 
spiritual gift, and solicited by persistent unfolding of 
the treasures of Christian truth. But let not talking 
be insisted on as of moral obligation irrespective of 
those natural and spiritual conditions on which it 
should properly depend. And let us heartily believe 
that for flippant and irrelevant speeches, it is infinitely 
better to substitute the ‘‘ expressive silence” in which 
we may ‘muse His praise.”’ 





THE ANGLICAN FORMULARIES— 


DO THEY CONDEMN THE ORDERS OF OTHER 
PROTESTANT CHURCHES? 

A CLASS of Episcopalian writers of the High 

. Church party claim that the Church of Eng- 
land holds that Episcopacy is essential to the being of 
a church, so that ministers who have not been ordained 
by bishops have no moral right to administer the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper. If you point them to the 
history of the Anglican Church, to its intimate con- 
nection at a former day with the other churches of 
the Reformation, to the voice, and testimony, and con- 
duct of its Reformers and most eminent teachers in the 
past, they answer that you are simply adducing the 
opinions of individuals, not the action of synods, or 
the law written in authorized formularies. One would 
think that as synods are composed of individuals, and 
as none had better means of knowing what the consti- 
tution of a church means than those who framed it 
and administered its affairs, the declaration and pub- 
lic action of such individuals would go far towards 
determining the import of the formularies in question. 
But let us look at these authoritative documents and 
see if they lend a shadow of support to the High 
Church interpretation of their contents. We naturally 
turn first to the Thirty-nine Articles, the creed of the 
Church of England. They contain not a syllable that 
favors, in the slightest degree, the assumption which 
weare considering. The definition of the Church (Art. 
xix.), where we should expect to find Episcopacy set 
down among the notes of the Church, if the High 
Church theory were correct, contains nothing of the 
kind. The preaching of the Word and the ministra- 
tion of the Sacraments are made the criterion of the 
Church, as in the ordinary Protestant creeds. In the 
Article on the ministry (Art. xxiii.), there is, again, not 
a word on the subject of Episcopal ordination. Minis- 
ters, it is said, are to be “chosen and called to this 
work by men who have public authority given them 
in the congregation ” for the purpose. Traditions and 
ceremonies (Art. xxxiv.), it is said, may vary in differ- 
ent churches, provided nothing is established that 
contravenes the Scriptures. As tothe consecration of 
Bishops and Ministers—the term “consecration” is 
used for both—the forms in the Prayer Book are as- 
serted to contain nothing “that, of itself, is super- 
stitious and ungodly.” Those who are consecrated, or 
ordered, according to them are declared to be lawfully 
and rightly consecrated. Itis not said, or suggested, 
that there is no other admissible method of consecra- 
tion, if any church chooses to adopt another method. 
All that is claimed for the Episcopal polity, in the Ar- 
ticles, is that it is not repugnant to the Word of God. 
That a church cannot exist without it isa proposition 
wholly foreign to this creed. It is a doctrine which 
did not enter into the heads of its authors. The High 
Church polemics build much upon the Preface to the 
Ordination Service. It isa narrow place for them to 
stand upon, and proves, on examination, very slip- 
pery. This Preface has a preamble, affirming that 
from the Apostolic age there have been these orders 
of ministers, bishops, priests and deacons. In order 
that these orders may be kept up and reverently es- 
teemed “in this church,” no man, it is said, is to be 
taken “to be a lawful bishop, priest, or deacon in this 
church,” unless he has been consecrated or ordained 
acoording to the form which follows, “or hath had 
Episcopal consecration or ordination.” Here nothing 
is said about Episcopacy being necessary to the ex- 
istence of a church. The requirement relates exclu- 
Sively “to this church,” or, in the English Prayer 
Book, to the Church of England. Something is re- 
quired in a “particular or national church ’’—to use 
the phraseology of the Articles, in speaking of tradi- 
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chosen to ordain that Easter should be observed within 
its pale, on the ground partly that it always had been 
observed, would this be equivalent to declaring that 
without this observance a Church could not exist? 
What is to be said of the logic of such a style of inter- 
pretation? 

The words—“ or hath had Episcopal consecration or 
ordination ’’—were added to the Preface to the Ordi- 
nation Service (in 1661), by the dominant faction at the 
restoration of the Stuarts. Before this addition Roman 
Catholic priests who were converted to Protestantism, 
and persons ordained in Protestant churches abroad, 
had been admitted to the cure of souls in the English 
Church. This added phrase exleuded the latter class 
from office in the Church of England; but it utters no 
judgment respecting their competence to exercise the 
ministry in general. Like the rest of the Preface, it is 
a part of the regulations of one particular church, the 
Church of England. Even at that era of degeneracy, 
when a victorious party was using its power to the full 
to cast down its Puritan adversaries, no change that 
carried with it the condemnation of the foreign Pro- 
testant churches could have been incorporated in the 
Prayer Book. They did what they could, in the way 
of alteration, to set bishops in contrast with other min- 
isters, but they did not venture to put forth any decla- 
ration on this subject that involved a rupture of 
communion with the churches of the Reformation 
abroad, which had been esteemed as sisters of the An- 
glican Church since the first complete overthrow of 
Popery in England. 

This is all that I care to say in response to a writer in 
the editorial columns of the Churchman, who has refer- 
red more than once tome. There is one point, however, 
on which I wish to correct him. He speaks of me as 
one of the persons who have represented that the giv- 
ing of prebends proves the admission of those who 
received them to a spiritual office ; and he adds a not 
very urbane observation respecting such as make this 
mistake. As I have not made such a representation, 
or said anything on the subject of prebends, and as I 
was well aware that laymen have been admitted to 
such offices in the Church of England, the curt ob- 
servation to which I refer might better have been 
omitted. 





TO NIGHT, THE HEALER, 
BY JOHN JAMES PIATT. 


CXOON as the battle’s roar breathes low, 
k Thy ministers with tender arms 
Into the hushing battle steal 

With balms and loving charms. 


The wounded, lying in their pain, 

(The dying, soon their wounds are healed !) 
They give the enchanted cup, and bear 

Far from the fevered field : 


Where rise the souls of brooks and birds, 
Where roses clamber to their dreams 
From gardens of forgotten dew 
In Time's auroral gleams. 


Thy Spirits o’er their couches still 

Wear shapes and features treasured fast; 
The angels of the Present seem 

The angels of the Past! 


The morning finds them on the ground, 
They waken in the eager field ; 

They were not wounded! Look, again 
They grasp the sword and shield ! 





HISTORY OF OPINIONS 
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SCRIPTURAL DOCTRINE OF RETRIBUTION. 
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NO”. 25. 
GENERAL COUNCILS ON FUTURE RETRIBUTION. 


T is well known that a peculiar authority is 
ascribed to the resulta of general or ecumenical 
councils. Any doctrine recognized by them as funda- 
mental is ever after regarded as an essential part of 
the faith of the church. Any doctrine condemned 
and anathematized by them is ever afterward stigma- 
tized as a heresy. 

It is, therefore, a question of considerable interest, 
Has the doctrine of universal restoration ever been 
thus condemned and anathematized? Not that we 
give to general councils any inspired authority to es- 
tablish articles of faith, but becatise such decisions 
have ever exerted, and still do exert, great influence 
on hundreds of millions of professing Christians, In 
the Church of Rome, as well as in the Greek Church, 
the decisions of an ecumenical council are conclusive, 
and from them there is no appeal. 

ANCIENT CREEDS. 

In a former number, we considered the expression 
of belief in the life of the world to come in the Nicene 
and other ancient creeds as an equivalent to the belief 
of aionian life professed in the Apostles’ Creed, and 
which is translated eternal life. 

REMARKABLE FACT. 

It is a remarkable fact that this brief annunciation 
of belief in the life of the world to come is all that is 
found in any ecumenical creed, and that this relates 








to the future state of the righteous, and not at all to 
the retribution of the wicked. However important 
the questions as to eternal punishment or annihilation 
or universal restoration may be, they have found no 
plave in the creed of any ecumenical council; 80 ab- 
sorbingly did the questions of the Trinity and the per- 
son of Christ occupy the mind of the Church and fix 
the standard of orthodoxy. But though such are the 
facts, they are not in general so apprehended. 
HISTORICAL EXPLANATION, 

We have seen that in the local Council of Constanti- 
nople, in the year 544, Origen’s doctrine of universai 
restoration was for the first time condemned and 
anathematized. In addition to this, the impression 
has been general that it has been condemned by an 
ecumenical council also. It is not difficult to explain 
the origin of this impression. There was a general 
Council of Constantinople, held in 553, nine years after 
the local council in 544, and, by a not uncommon spe- 
cies of pious fraud, the action of the local council has 
been ascribed to the ecumenical council, for the sake 
of giving to it greater authority. But the matter of 
fact is that the doctrine of universal restoration was 
not condemned in that council, and has never been 
formally condemned in any ecumenical council what- 
ever. It is, no doubt, true, that in one or two general 
councils Origen was condemned, among other heretica, 
but his alleged errors were so numerous that a general 
condemnation of him as a heretic would not imply a 
specific condemnation of this particular doctrine, es- 
pecially as in a number of local councils it was passed 
by, whilst many other Origenistic errors were con- 
demned. But that it was not condemned at the gen- 
eral Council of Constantinople in 553 will be apparent 
from a consideration of the end for which that council 
was called and from the nature of their action. It 
was called in opposition to the Nestorians, and not in 
opposition to Origen or his doctrines. This is plain 
from the nature of their results and their anathemas, 
These are all aimed at the Nestorian errors of Theo- 
dore of Mopsuestia and others. 

REMARKABLE EVIDENCE. 

One thing is very remarkable and conclusive as an 
evidence that the council did not intend to condema 
the doctrine of universal restoration, namely, that 
though it was repeatedly avowed in the extracts from 
the writings of Theodore laid before the council, yet 
it was not specifically condemned, and no anathema 
was directed against it. The council devoted itself to 
the condemnation of the peculiar errors of Nestorian- 
ism. 

A striking proof that the condemnation of Origen 
was no part of the intended original action of the 
council, but was afterward introduced by fraud, is 
found in the fact that in the letter of Justinian to the 
council the name of Origen does not occur in the list 
of the heretics whom the Emperor called on them to 
condemn. Hence, when we find it in the list of her- 
etics condemned by the council there can be no doubt 
that it was fraudulently introduced by the same per- 
son who introduced the action of the local council, 
and who neglected to introduce the name of Origen 
into the list of Justinian. He did not complete his 
work of fraud, buttexposed himself by not surveying 
the whole ground to be covered to make his fraudu- 
lent work complete, on 


TESTIMONY OF HISTORIANS, 


This view of the action of the second ecumenical 
Council of Constantinople is substantially sustained 
by the suffrage of the leading modern historians of 
the church, such as Neander, Hagenbach, Gieseler, 
Mosheim, Dr. Schaff, etc. It is true that some of them 
ascribe the transfer of the doings of the local Council 
of Constantinople to the ecumenical council to a mis- 
take in confounding the two councils, and not to 
fraud. But the facts of the case, and the known 
usages of the age, lead us decidedly to the belief of a 
pious fraud, as we have stated. At all events, whether 
by mistake or by fraud, an action was imputed to the 
second ecumenical Council of Constantinople which 
was never taken by them. So far were they from 
condemning the doctrine of universal restoration in 
Origen, that they did not even condemn it in Theo- 
dore of Mopsuestia, though it was clearly and repeat- 
edly placed before their eyes in the extracts from his 
writings which we have quoted in a former number. 

EFFECTS OF FALSE BELIEF. 

Nevertheless, the fact that it was generally believed 
that Origen’s doctrine of universal restoration was 
condemned by this general council, exerted _a great 
influence in subsequent ages, in suppressing that doc- 
trine. Neander says “it had great influence in bring- 
ing about the later more general practice of treating 
Origen as a heretic that a decree of this sort was as- 
cribed to an ecumenical council.’’—Vol. ii., p. 704. 

We need pot be surprised, therefore, if from this 
time, at least in the Latin and Greek churches, the 
doctrine of universal restoration should generally dis- 
appear. The sixth century is generally regarded as 
the beginning of the dark ages, that extended to the 
sixteenth century. Barbarian invasions more and 
more arrested the progress of intellectual culture. 
Free thought was generally suppressed, and ecclesias- 
tical authority was supreme. 

THE NESTORIANS. 

For some centuries, as we have formerly stated, in 
the extreme East, beyond the boundaries of the Ro- 
man Empire, there wag among the Nestorians more 
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intellectual progress, and extended missionary enter- 
prise. This period extended from 762 to 1258. After 
this they suffered persecutions from the Tartars, and 
were almost exterminated by the Merciless Tamerlane. 
Of him Rev. T. Laurie, in his history of the Nestorians, 
says, ‘It will give some idea of his ferocity to state 
that in 1530 he built up two thousand men alive with 
mortar, in the form of a tower, who thus miserably 
perished. Seveu years later, he piled up seventy 
thousand human heads in the public squares of 
Ispahan, and in 1401, ninety thousand in the city of 
Bagdad. Three years previous, he massacred one 
hundred thousand prisoners in his invasion of India, 
and in 1400, be buried alive four thousand Armenian 
horsemen, whom he had taken prisoners at Sivas. 
Such was the man whose fury seems to have put an 
end to the missionary activity of the Nestorians, while 
from many countries it blotted out their very name.” 
—Dr. Grant and the Mountain Nestorians, p. 54. 
RESULT. 

The result of all these causes has been that although 
for some centuries the doctrine of final restoration was 
widely prevalent in the early church, yet it disappear- 
ed about the sixth century in the Latin aud Greek 
Churches, and has not reappeared in the leading 
modera Evangelical Churches. 

It is also true that in the Romish Church, as well as 
in the Greek, the doctrine of future eternal punish- 
ment is clearly taught. This at least is true of the 
authorized catechisms in use in these churches. 

The doctrine of universal restoration in the Nes- 
torian Churches disappeared by a nearly uriversal ex- 
termination of those churches. During the dark ages, 
it was held by now and then an individual like John 
Scotus Erigena. The Romish Church also has accused 
the Albigenses and some other sects of holding this 
doctrine. 

But since the Reformation, as all are aware, it has 
extensively revived in Europe and America. In Ger- 
many, very many Evangelical men, eminent for learn- 
ing and for Christian character, advocated the doc- 
trine. In this country it has not been generally 
connected with the evangelical system. 

We have thus traced our history to the sixth century, 
and given an outline of the course of belief from that 
century to the present time. We shall not at present 
enter further into the details of the history, but shall 
suspend our narrative with a view of the doctrine in 
the eighth century, as set forth by John of Damascus. 

JOHN OF DAMASCUS. 

He represents the orthodoxy of the Greek Church 
after the council of Justinian had condemned universal 
restoration, and was a believer in future eternal pun- 
ishment. His use of the words aion and aionios, as a 
writer of Greek, will be found interesting and instruc- 
tive. 

Of his leading theologécal work, * An Accurate Erx- 
position of the Orthodox Faith,’ Neander says that it 
is ‘“‘the most important doctrinal text-book of the 
Greek Church.”” He was the most eminent man of his 
century in theology and philosophy, and is revered as 
a saint in the Latin as well as in the Greek Church. 
He aimed not at originality, but at a clear exposition 
of the established orthodox system. 

His system closes with these words: ‘‘ We shall rise 
from our graves, our spirits shall be united to our 
bodies, and we shall stand before the tremendous 
judgment seat of Christ, and there the devil, and anti- 
christ, his man of sin, and also all impenitent and 
flagitious men shall be given over to the aionian fire, 
a fire not material as ours, but one which God under- 
stands. But they who have done good shall shine 
forth as the sun with the angels unto aionian life, with 
our Lord Jesus Christ, seeing him always, and being 
seen, and enjoying an endless joy from him, praising 
him with the Father and the Holy Spirit to endless 
ages of ages.” 

AION AND ATONTIOS. 

In what sense he uses the word gionian we can 
ascertain from other parts of his work. In book 2, 
chap. 1, be has a full and labored discussion of aion, 
which I will translate. 
notice that he regards aion as always a designation of 
a period of time, and not of a material world. He also 
speaks of God as the maker of the ages (aions), giving 
a time-sense to passages like Heb. 1:2, ** by whom also 
he made the (worlds) ages.’ Of God he says: “ He 
made the aions who was before the aions, to whom 
David said from aion to aion thou art, and the apostle 
by whom also he made the aions.”” How God can 
create ages, he does not say. 

After this introduction, he enters upon a full exposi- 
tion of the senses of the word aion. He says weshould 
know that the word aion has many significations. For 
1. the life of every man is called aion. 2. Again, the 
period of 1000 years is called aion. 3. Again, the whole 
duration or life of this world is called aion; and 4. The 
endless life after the resurrection is called the aion to 
come.” 

In another place he says, ‘ there are reckoned seven 
aions of this world (each 1000 years), that is from the 
creation of heaven and earth until the common con- 
summation and the resurrection of men. For the 
death of each one is an individual close; but the eom- 
mon and universal close and consummation is when 
the resurrection of all shall occur. But the eighth aion 
is the aion to come.”’ 

Again he says, ‘“‘ there are aions of aions. Since the 
seven aions of this present world include many aions 
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or lives of men, and that great aion of the world in- 
cludes them all, and the present aiou and the aion to 
come is called the aion of the aion, and the expres 
sions aionian life (i. e. life of the world to come), and 
aionian punishment (i. ¢. punishment of the world to 
come), disclose the endlessness of the coming aion.” 
Hence the idea of eternity is not in the word aionivs, 
but is derived from the endlesaness of the aion which 
it designates. For he had previously stated that the 
coming age is to be endless. Thus, as in Olympiodorus, 
when the periods spoken of are limited, aionios is used 
to denote a limited duration, as opposed to endless 
uges. So, here, when the coming age is by assumption 
endless, aionios receives a corresponding foree. That 
the coming aion will be emdless, he proceeds to show. 
Hie assumes the statement, Rey. 22:5, there shalk be no 
night there,” and says that “after the resurreetion 
time shall not be numbere@ by days and nights, for 
there shall be to the righteous one day without night, 
the Sun of righteousness shining above them, but to 
sinners a dark and endless night. To designate the 
idea endless, he does not here use aionios, but aper- 
antos, an unambigious word for the idea endless. 
AN ENDLESS AION. 

He also applies aion to denote the undivided temporal 
movement and interval of such an endless world. He 
says, “that which is not time nor any part of time 
measured by the motion and course of the sun, or com- 
posed of a succession of days and nights, but that 
temporal movementand interval which extends along 
side of eternal things.is called aion.. For what time is 
to those under time, that is this aion-_to eternal things.” 
Of this aion he says, “ In this aspect there is one aion 
with reference to which God is called is called aionios 
and proaionios (before the aion), for he made the aion. 
For God alone being without beginning is the maker 
of all aions and of all things that exist.” 

According to this, uo aion denotes an absolute 
eternity, for God exists above them all and is the 
maker of them. We think that in these speculations 
John has wandered beyoud the sphere of comprehen- 
sible thought. But one thing is plain, that aion never 
by itself denotes eternity any more than does our word 
age, and that to impart to it this idea the age must be 
extended forever by supposition or definition. It is 
equally evident that aionios has not in itself the idea 
of eternity, and acquires it enly when it relates to an 
age which by definition and assumption is eternal. 

We shall conclude our history, at least for the 
present, with some general ideasand inferences derived 
from the ground already traversed. 








PROTOPLASM—A CORRECTION, 
To the Editor of the Christian Union: 


N your issue for December 31st is an article on 

“ Protoplasm,’’based on a lecture lately delivered 

by me at the College of Physicians and Surgeons of 
this city. While thanking the writer for his many 
flattering expressions with regard to the lecture, wiil 
he pardon me for correcting his inadvertent misappli- 
cation of a word, which may give the reacer an incor- 
rect idea of the facts. He uses the term ‘ moner”’ as 
synonymous With “ unit-mass of protoplasm,” alluding 
to white blood corpuscles, nerve-cells, and indeed all 
protoplasmatic organisms indiscriminately, as ‘“ mo- 
nera.”’ This is technically incorrect, and tends to suB- 
gest an identity between these living forms which does 
not exist. The Monera area distinct class of marine 
organisms, characterized by being composed simply of 
a non-nucleated unit-mass of protoplasm. In the 


oceur independent living protoplasm-units, as I de- 


composition and vital endowments conform to the 
type of the monera. But yet they are not monera, 
any more than a sewer-main is achimney, because like 
the latter it also is a hollow structure made of brick 
and used to carry off waste material. 

Thus the protoplasm-clements of a whale’s blood 
spilled in the sea would not by sinking to the bottom 
become monera; they would instantly die. Neither 
could a true moner, injected into the veins of a mam- 
malian animal, execute the functions of a white blood- 
corpuscle. 


life histories, they will be different things. To call 
only leads to confusion of thought. 

Possibly your contributor has himself fallen some- 
what into misapprehension in this regard, for by the 
tone of his article he scems to me to imagine more to 
be asserted as proven by the ‘ Protoplasm Theory” 
than is really the case. The facts are, in a nutshell, as 
follows: As the vertebrate type of structure links to- 
gether a large group of animal forms, so the more 
fundamental protoplasm type of structure, develop- 
ment and vital activity is found common to all living 
things whatever, animal and vegetable, lowly and 
highly organized alike. ‘Only this and nothing 
more.”” My recent lecture was simply an attempt to 
demonstrate this fact, with only a warning to those 
who do discuss or think upon ‘‘ the origin or mutual 
relationship of living things,’ to give full weight to 
the facts “‘concerning protoplasm "’ as a “ necessary 
factor in every hypothesis,” or they will surely come 
to grief. 





For myself, I was very careful not to make any de- 


scribed in my lecture, which in the essentials of their | 





blood and tissues of the higher animals there also | 


In other words, two objects in nature may | 
conform closely to a common type in the essentials of | 
structure and function, and yet having totally different 


them, therefore, by the same name is an crror which | 








ductions from the faets, ancl therefore—whether f 
agree with them or no—I muat respectfully ask the 
privilege of diselaiming the paternity of those which 
the writer of your arficle is disposed to attribute to 
me. 

Finelly, as to mg remarks at the close of the lecture 
wbout being ou the “right trail,” in method of re- 
search, I do not think your contributor has exactly 
caught their gist. YF simply advocated earnestly, in 
figurative language, the broad principle that the only 
possible way ever to fisd out the detailed facts of the 
earth’s history is the same with that fellowed to learn 
the history of a nation; namely, faithfully, thorougfly 
and dispassionately to study the original documents. 
And the documents in this case are of course the pages 
of the “ Book of Nature” itself,—the indelible “ foot- 
prints,”’ ehich the events sought to be known actually 
left in their trail during their march through the vista 
of the past. This seems to:me a self-evident proposi- 
tion, and I confess [ entirely fail to see what the search 
—or the fruits of the search—to know the method of 
the earth’s development has to do with the recogni- 
tion or non-recognition of God. 


. ? Epwanrpb Contis, M. D. 
New York, Jan. 5, 1874. 


#eeture-Doom Calk. 


BY 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
GROWTH IN CHRISTIAN LEFE. 
FRIDAY EVENING, Jan. 9, 1874. 
HERE are three thoughts, there is a trinity of 
thoughts, that seem to me to lie at the-very root 
and basis of Christ’s teaching. One is, the kingdom of 
God within, the power of the inward life, as discrimi- 
nated from the power of the body and bodily life. 

“Without me ye can do nothing; ‘‘I am with you;" 
‘**T will send the Comforter ;” ‘I will enter and abide" 
—these declarations mean one thing;. namely, that the 
inward kingdom, the power of the soul, is dependent 
for its inspiration and development upon the divine 
help. This is the second thought. 

The third is contained in the promise, ‘Because I live 
ye shall live also,”’ and in the implication that. immor- 
tality is assured by and derived from the power of 
God, 

These, I think, are the three fundamental thoughts 
of the Gospels and of the New Testament—the reality 
of the inward spiritual nature of man, and its su- 
periority over his outward physical nature and rela- 
tions; the actual inception of this spiritual nature, its 
progress by divine power; and the issues. of it in im- 
mortality, or in a continued existence forever and 
forever. 

Now, the progress of that kingdom, the develop- 
ment of that life, does not depend upon our philoso- 
phical statement of it. A man may make an exact 
analysis and statement of that in which this inward 
life consists; he may also make a proximate analytical 
statement of the way in which the divine Spirit influ- 
ences the soul; and he may draw some analogies and 
make some suggestions in respect to the spiritual state; 
but these steps may be quite disconnected, or measur- 
ably disconnected, from any actual growth or real 
power of the kingdom of God in the mind. We are to 
determine what that kingdom is in ourselves by ask- 
ing, “To what extent does every one of the great force- 
giving elements of my nature control itself according 
to the spirit of Christ Jesus? How many of my facul- 
ties act in the spirit of Christ? To what extent is my 
reason, in both its negative and positive actions, in the 

hings that it forbears as well as in the things that it 
does, working by the inspiration of divine impulses in 
me? My imagination, and the relations which are 
connected with it—what relation do they bear to tho 
mind and will of Christ? My moral sentiments—in 
what degree do they move revolving in the sphere of 
the divine Spirit? My daily social dispositions—how 
far do they express the great principle which Jesus 
Christ expressed? How far am I faithful in all that is 
going on throughout the sphere of love?” 

This would be a proper self-examination indeed (if 
one were competent to do it; and, toa limited extent, 
every body is)—to ask : ‘In what degree, during the past 
year, have all the thoughts and purposes of my soul 
been coming into tune, into concord, with the spirit of 
the Lord Jesus? 

But it is not enough for us to do just what others do. 
Our standard is not the public sentiment of the com- 
munity; itis not the public sentiment of the families 
in which we dwell, nor is it the public sentiment even 
of the church: it is the mind and will of God as ex- 
pressed in the New Testament. Jesus Christ is our 
standard. Lower than that standard we may not go 
in measurivg ourselves. 

It isa pretty solemn measuring of one’s self to ask 
‘‘Has pride in me been, in the main, just like pride in 
other men? Have my resolutions in regard to the con- 
trol of this element of my being, since I have thought 
that I was a Christian, been fulfilled any better than 
those of anybody else who did not consider himself a 
Christian? Take the element of honoring others, and 
of beneficence which breathes itself in thoughts, in 
words, in deeds—in what respect have I improved in 
this? In what respect am I more approachable than I 
was? To what extent am I richer inwardly than I was 
during the year that is past? Am I more blossom- 
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ing than I was last year? Where do I find in myself 
traces of self-restraint that I did not have? Especially 
where do I show a development of the kindly feelings? 
Where do I sacrifice myself for others as I did not use 
to?” These are crucial tests. They bring the matter 
right bome to men. 

Now, ip all these respects, when [ sit looking at you 
here, I hardly think of youas human beings: I think 
of you in certain figurative ways. Every one of you is 
a temple of God. Every one of you is a mansion with 
many chambers. Some of those chambers are better 
kept than others. All of them are imperfectly kept, 
but some of them are gradually being better kept. 

I think of God’s work in you as I recollect seeing, 
when I visited Europe, the different steps which had 
been taken by old artists in painting certain pictures. 
I was familiar with many of the great paintings of the 
Old World. I had never seen the Last Judgment, for 
instance, of Michael Angelo; nor had I seen the Sistine 
M idonna or the Transfiguration by Raphael; nor had 
I seen the Assumption by Murillo; and there were 
other eminent works of art, tue originals of which I 
had not seen. I had seen them in engravings; I had 
seen copies of them; but at the London National 
Gallery of Art, and also at the Louvre in Paris, 
and in Berlin, I had access to what are called the 
Studies of the Great Masters. I can hardly tell you 
what a feeling passed over me when I first came upon 
these things. They were simply bits of paper, in size 
four inches, six inches, sometimes a foot square, and 
largely in red chalk. There would, for instance, be 
the first outline, the sketch, of a hand, as if to see ex- 
actly how a hand ought to be drawn. It was placed, 
perhaps, first in one position, then in another position, 
and then in another position. I could see the progress 
ef the work in these little sketches, till by-and-by, at 
the bottom there was a hand just like that which 
Michael Angelo has in one of his magnificent figures in 
his picture of the Last Judgment. I saw where he first 
thought of it here, and where he changed it, a little 
further on; and I marked the progress of it until I at 
last saw where he determined on it, as it was in the 
figure. And the finished figure itself did not impress 
me so much as these tentative efforts. They seemed to 
bring me nearer to the breath and life of the man than 
the completed work did. 

So I could trace, at the National Gallery at London, 
I think, some of Raphael’s masterly pictures. For ex- 
ample, the figures that stand in connection with the 
Transfiguration were placed in differing positions. The 
attitudes were varied, until just the right one was 
found. Finally certain positions and attitudes were 
adopted, and introduced into the picture. The steps 
were all indicated; and I was more iuterested in these 
steps than in the thing itself that was completed. 

But the completed thing prepared me to be inter- 
ested in the details. For, what to me would have been 
a red hand half drawn, or an elbow stretched for the 
purpose of foreshortening; or what to me would have 
been the outline of a man looking up this way or look- 
ing up that way, if there had been nothing else, or if 
there was nothing to come of it? But, having seen the 
completed picture, or copies of it, or engravings of it, 
and been impressed with its grandeur as a whole, I was 
interested in the approaches toward it. The completed 
picture threw back a glorious light which illumined all 
these beginnings. 

Now, to make an application of these remarks, it is 
a very poor thing to see a man cr woman making 
progress in the divine life, if you look at the steps 
which they take each day. It isa very small thing when 
a person who has been accustomed to let hell fly from 
his mouth shuts his mouth, and does not let anything 
fiy. It is a small thing that one should hold his 
tongue, whose tongue, in the language of James, ‘‘is 
set on fire of hell.’’ It is a small thing for one who is 
by nature proud and selfish to manifest the beginnings 
of meekness and benevolence. ‘These things do not 
amount to much,” people say; and it is true that they 
do not amount to much in and of themselves; but 
when you come to raise up perfect men in Christ 
Jesus, aud sce how, step by step, they have progressed 
upward, bringing faculty after faculty into submission, 
then those stages through which they have passed to 
reach the completed result become intensely inter- 
esting; and in the light of these results they are very 
important. 

You might say from a critical and scholarly point of 
view, that a record-meeting where men got up and, 
with ready speech and a proper use of language, made 
a fair statement of their average experiences during 
the year was the right kind of a meeting, and was 
worth going to; but there gets up a man wiih good 
sense, but with very broken speech, and with a very 
imperfect way of looking at matters, and utters his 
thoughts very awkwardly; and people say, ‘“ Why 
don’t that man sit down? He don’t know his place.” 
But I tell you, it is good for a dumb man to speak, 
though his words are thick, and though his manner is 
poor. 

You have known times when the father came home 
and found the whole house in an uproar. The children 
came running to him, and exclaiming, ‘Baby said 
* Mama,’ and said it as plain as you can!” Everybody 
on the premises has to know it, and it is told through- 
out the neighborhood. The birth of a child, the first 
step that it takes, and the first word that it speaks are 

: little things in themselves, but when looked at in their 
relation to the whole life of the child they are tremen- 
-dous in their importance, 





And so in church-life it is these inwardnesses that 
have been growing out of the daily experience, it is 
these gracious affections that have been like stunted 
or unbearing vines, which, being sunned, are beginning 
to swell their clusters, or open their buds, or twine 
their forms around about some tree—it is these ele- 
ments that God looks upon and sees to be important 
to the full development of the heart of mau. More 
wondrous than any picture in the Louvre, more won- 
drous than any painting in the Sistine chapel, and 
more wondrous than those sketches which, put to- 
gether, compose the works of the greatest masters, are 
the unrecorded and unhceded steps in the growth of 
God’s people. These living experiences, these vital in- 
spirations of men in a church, they are hardly aware 


of themselves, they certainly do not know how to de- | 


scribe, and so we miss the knowledge of them. 

There are a great many things, of course, that a per- 
son would not want to say; there area great many 
things that it is not necessary to say; there are a great 
many things that it is delicate to say; but I want to 
say, on entering upon the new year, that for the year 
which is past, Ihave had very near to me, and very 
dear to me, a sense of the divine presence, by day and 
by night. I have always bad great faith, and at times 
have had clear vision; but for the year which is past I 
have had very clear and very near, most sustaining 
aud comforting views of Jesus Christ. 

I think I can bear witness, also, that, according to 
my own judgment of things, the year past has given 
me a deeper and intenser insight into spiritual things 
than perhaps I have had in any other one year. I have 
had an intense conviction of the reality of truth in re- 
gard to the human soul and the spiritual realm in 
which it is moving that I never had before. 

I think I can say, also, that, while the impulse to be 
like-minded with the Lord Jesus Christ has been a 
great strength with me, yet, more, perhaps, than in 
any other year of my life, Ihave been able to maintain 
a fra ae of love and of most earnest desire for men— 
for all men; and that I have been able to maintain a 
wistful yearning and praying disposition in regard to 
all. 

I think, also, I can say that I have had wrought in 
me, during the past year, by the spirit of my Master, 
a kind of giving up of my will—a kind of surrendering 
of myself to the care of God in his providence. I think I 
have been able to say, as I never was in any year be- 
fore during my life, “* Not my will but thine be done.” 
Let God mark out the year, and I will follow the 
marks, going wherever they may lead, and doing what- 
ever they prescribe. 

l remember but one period in my life in which I had 
so clear and so marked a submission of my whole self 
to the will of the Lord as I have had for the last year; 
and that was of comparatively short duration. I re- 
collect that, on the day when I was going to begin my 
speeches in England for my country, the forenoon 
Was occupied in markipg out my notes, and in the 
afternoon I went down into the valley of the shadow of 
death. I understand, I suppose, something of what is 
meant in the Old Testament by the account of the 
wrestling of the angel with Jacob by night. I know 
that I came to such a state of despair that afternoon, 
that finally I had to fall back into the arms of God. I 
felt that I should be annihilated if I did not have 
something to hold me up. I had a sense of what my 
country was. I had a profound impression of its 
future. I had an overpowering and heaven-filling 
sense of the importance of the great principles of lib- 
erty. I bore in my soul the sorrow of all the slaves. 
I had never spoken in England. I did not know what 
an English audience was. I did not know what I 
should do. I did not know but I should be hooted off 
the stage, and driven out of the house. Everything 
was uncertain to me; and I remember that I abode in 
prayer. I prayed incessantly all the afternoon. I re- 
ceived no light and no relief until within about half an 
hour or an hour of the time when I was tospeak. ~ Then 
it came over me, *‘Ilam perfectly willing, if God sees 
that it is best, to be put to shame and defeat. He may 
do just what he pleases. I shall go right to that hall, 
and do the best that it is in me to do, and, if I am 
brought to ignominy, the will of the Lord be done.”’ 
And there came over me such a flood of peace, my 
soul was surcharged with such a feeling of rest in God, 
that, after I started in the hack to go to the hall, I 
wanted to sing. I never shall forget those things. 
The memory of them was burned in by the electric 
fire of heaven. I recollect that, when I got over the 
struggle, and felt that I had put myself in the hands 
of God, I went all the way in the sweetest peace. I 
know what that peace is ‘‘ which passeth all under- 
standing.” I had it. 

When I got to the hall, and went in, and saw the 
five thousand people all around me, and saw so many 
scowling faces, and saw so much tumult that was 
scarcely repressed by curiosity for the first moments, 
I remember I stood and looked upon the immense 
crowd, and was as tranquil as a little lake on the top 
of a mountain, too high for the winds to climb to it, 
and where nothing but the stars and the sun could 
look at it. I felt the most transcendent peace. My 
spirit was quiet inwardly, and most victorious. And 
when the uproar began I[ felt just as happy as I could 
be, and I said, ‘‘ Ah! have your time—you have all got 
to come under."’ I was kept in perfect peace and per- 
fect strength during all that time. 

Thus I have had, temporarily, at other times, in 
emergencies, when it has pleased God to give i#so me, 


} 





much of rest in him, checkered with other experiences; 
but during the past year I have been blessed to an un- 
usual degree with a sense of the power of God in 
Christ Jesus. I have realized the comforting power of 
the Holy Ghost. I have had a realization of the power 
of the Spirit to annihilate the sense of the things of 
this world, and to magnify the importance of the 
things of the world to come. I have had a readjust- 
ment of values, time and time again, so that material 
things did not seem so valuable; so that human ap- 
plause did not seem so necessary; so that the world 
itself seemed but a dust-point. God has been all and 
in all to me, T have been his child, and He has been 
my Father; and if a man cannot find peace in the 
bosom of God, where can he find it? I have found it 
there; and I believe that others may find it in the 
same place. 

So, then, my year has been a very bountiful year. I 
look back upon the past year as the year that I have 
more reason to be grateful for than for any other that I 
can remember in my whole life. It has brought me 
more into obedience to the will of God than any other. 
Ithas been a year that lived in my memory as one 
that was peculiarly precious; and now, as it passes 
away and goes into shadows of remembrance, I do not 
know but I might write down upon it that it was the 
great year of harvests to me; that it was the great 
year of God’s abundance to my soul; that it was the 
great year of God’s revelation of himself, drinking up 
all iny spirit into his by blessings greater than any 
otbers that I can recollect. 


Pooks aud Authors. 








A MASTERLY PREACHER. 

Sermons Preached in Manchester. By Alexander Maclaren. 
Series First, Second, and Third. London: Macmillan & Co. 
New York: Bible and Publication Society. 

It was partly owing to our previous ignorance of the 
author of these sermons, and partly to a certain pov- 
erty and dryness in the title which he has given to the 
volumes which contain them, that we first glanced at 
them with very chastised and temperate expectations. 
We certainly anticipated nothing higher than correct, 
commonplace religious thought uttered in the excel- 
lent stereotyped phraseology of ordinary pulpit rhet- 
orice. Pursning a custom rather unusual, we fancy, 
among the reviewers of books, we began our reading 
of these books at the first page of the first volume; 
and at the introductory passage we were struck by the 
presence of a quality, both in thought and diction, 
that at once arrested our attention by its freshness, 
vigor, delicacy and precision, It was this passage: 

“As Christ's ministry drew to its close, its severity and its 
gentleness both increased; its severity to the class to whom 
it was always severe, and its gentleness to the class from 
whom it never turned away. Side by side, through all His 
manifestation of Himself, there were two aspects: ‘He 
showed himself froward’ to the self-righteous and the Phar- 
isee; and he bent with more than a woman’s tenderness of 
yearning love over the darkness and sinfulness, which in its 
great darkness knew itself blind, and in its sinfulness 
stretched out a lame hand of faith, and groped after a divine 
deliverer.”’ 

No man accustomed to the business of inspecting 
critically all sorts of intellectual work can fail to see 
in these first sentences the nameless, infallible tokens 
of a high intellectual merit; and he will at once con- 
clude that if the passage thus stumbled upon be not a 
happy accident of its autbor’s, a bit of exceptional 
good luck in literary expression, but a power of 
thought and of statement sustained through the work, 
he has suddenly made the acquaintance of a new 
master of the art of preaching. We must add that 
precisely this is the conclusion which has been forced 
upon us by an attentive perusal of the three volumes 
of sermons to which we now call the attemion of our 
readers. 

Who Alexander Maclaren is, we are still ignorant. 
His name does not occur in the latest dictionary of 
contemporary celebrities., All§that we know of hii is 
what we can glean from these pages, and they are de- 
void of autobiographic reference. That he has a Scot- 
tish name, that he has preached in an English city, 
that the books containing his sermons have been so 
popularin England as to run through several editions, 
and that the American importers of his books are the 
managers of a Baptist organization—the Bible and 
Publication Society in East Ninth street—are facts that 
can be learned from the volumes before us. But from 
the same volumes we can also learn that Alexander 
Maclaren, whoever he may be, is in all respects what 
we have called him—a masterly preacher. 

To begin with, he is catholic in spirit. We have not 
encountered a sentence which stands as the finger-post 
of any sect. He moves in the higher air of the great 
encyclical Christian doctrines and sentiments. Next, 
alonz with a warm, tender and devout emotional na- 
ture, he shows great originality in his thinking, a habit 
of presenting old subjects in new aspects and com- 
binations, together with uncommon ingenuity and 
sprightliness in working out the minor details of his 
ideas. This freshness of thought is likewise responded 
to by asimilar freshness of phrase—an escape from the 
hackneyed idioms of a traditional religious patois, 
perpetual touches of beauty in single verbal strokes, 
aud the frequent occurrence of the larger beauty of 
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grand imaginative eloquence. He has something of 
the suggestiveness and seminal power of Frederick 
Robertson; while his sermons are wrought and fin- 
ished literary productions, instead of being magnifi- 
cent literary cartoons like most of the published dis- 
courses of the Brighton preacher. 

We have not at our present command room for the 
ample quotation which would be needed to justify the 
specifications which we have now made concerning 
this gifted and noble preacher. But we cannot deny 
to ourselves the pleasure of plucking from their frame- 
work a few sentences which will afford to our readers 
@ nearer glimpse of the charms which we have but 
crudely described. 

These writings, for instance, abound in nice distinc- 
tions put with admirable neatness of antithesis. Here 
is an instance: “ Foresight and foreboding are two 
very different things. It is not that the one is the ex- 
aggeration of the other, but the one is opposed to the 
other. The more a man looks forward, in the exercise 
of foresight, the less he does so in the exercise of fore- 
boding. And the more he is tortured by anxious 
thoughts about a possible future, the less clear vision 
has he of a likely future, and the less power to influ- 
ence it.” And further on, he thus works out another 
phase of this idea: “ And what does your anxiety do? 
It does not empty to-morrow, brother, of its sorrows; 
but, ah! it empties to-day of its strength. It does not 
make you escape the evil, it makes you unfit to cope 
with it when it comes. It does not bless to-morrow, 
and it robs to-day.’’ And asan example, perhaps not 
80 good as others that might be chosen, to exemplify his 
occasional bursts of imaginative eloquence, we present 
these sentences from the sermon on ** Memory in An- 
other World”: “Oh, brother, brother! you cannot 
forget your sins; but it lies within your own decision 
whether the remembrance shall be thankfulness and 
blessedness, or whether it shall be pain and loss for 
ever. Like some black rock that heaves itself above 
the surface of a sea, and the wave runs dashing over 
it; and the spray, as it falls down its sides, is all rain- 
bowed and lightened; and there comes beauty into 
the mighty grimness of the black thing; so a man’s 
transgressions rear themselves up, and God’s great 
love, coming sweeping itself aguinst them and over 
them, makes out of the sin an occasion for the flashing 
more brightly of the beauty of His mercy, and turns 
the life of the pardoned penitent into a life of which 
even the sin is not pain to remember.” 


MORRIS’S TRANSLATION OF UEBERWEG. 
History of Philosophy. From Thales to the Present Time. 

By Dr. Frederick Ueberweg, Late Professor of Philosophy 

in the University of Konigsberg. Translated from the 

Fourth German Edition by Geo. S. Morris, A.M., Professor 

of Modern Languages in the University of Michigan. Vol. 

II. New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 

On the appearance, two years ago, of the first vol- 
ume of this version of Ueberweg’s remarkable work, 
we gave an extended account of the characteristics of 
the author as an historian of philosophy. Our article 
upon that subject may be seen in the Christian Union 
for February 21st, 1872. The high estimate which a 
study of the first volume induced us to place upon 
Ueberweg is fully confirmed by the volume now be- 
fore us, Which completes the work. This volume con- 
tains the history of modern philosophy, as its prede- 
cessor contained that of philosophy in ancient and 
medieval times. Taken as a whole, the work isa mon- 
ument of vast reading, of great powers of analysis, 
and enormous industry in the patient accumulation 
and arrangement of bibliographic materials. It rep- 
resents the results of a life time of incessant study pur- 
sued by a man of tireless brain, with the advantage of 
access to the best libraries in the world. It may be 
regarded as an encyclopaedia of philosophy, taking 
into view the characteristics and sequence of systems, 
the relations between philosophy and the general 
thought and life of society, as well as the biography 
and literature of the subject. Considering the space 
of time covered by this survey, the cosmopolitan scope 
of it, and the minute and thorough character of its in- 
spections, Ueberweg’s History must take rank asa 
masterpiece of condensed analytic and learned state- 
ment. 

The value of the original work, moreover, is greatly 
enhanced in this edition by two very important Ap- 
pendices. One of these, by President Noah Porter of 
Yale College, is a sketch of philosophy in Great Britain 
and America; while the other is a sketch of modern 
philosophy in Italy, and is by Vincenzo Botta, Ph.D.., 
formerly Professor of Philosophy in the Royal Col- 
leges of Turin, and now a well known citizen of New 
York. The reader will be misled if he shall infer from 
the name of Appendices which these supplemental 
chapters bear, that they are in any respect unimpor- 
tant or even inferior portions of the work to which 
they are affixed. In quantity alone, they would form 
a book of very respectable size, since they cover nearly 
two hundred large and closely printed pages; while 
their method of treatment is that of men who are 
writing on subjects in which they are authorities. 
Although they incorporate the English and Italian 
bibliography given by Ueberweg, they contain origin- 
al and positive additions to the history of great value. 
This is all the more needed in the department covered 
by President Porter’s sketch, since Ueberweg’s repre- 
sentations of English philosophy imply, as do those of 
most other continental historians, that among the En- 
glish-speaking peoples there is almost no other philo- 
sophical tendency than that of Empiricism, and are 





consequently partial and incomplete in their account 
of our writers. 

It would be an injustice to close this notice without 
referring to the great labor which Professor Morris 
has undertaken in the translation and publication of 
this book, as well as the exceptionally high merit of 
the version which he has made. In the two volumes 
there are upwards of eight hundred pages of trans- 
lation, and many of these are in fine type, and embody 
multitudes of names, titles and dates. The toil of pre- 
paring such manuscript and of revising the proof of 
writings in which small errors are so easy, must have 
been a heavy tax upon his time and patience for sev- 
eral years. But the translation itself has the very best 
merits of a translation. It is scrupulously faithful to 
the original, and it is done into pure, flexible and felic- 
itous English. Indeed, in such a task as this, much 
more is required than a knowledge of languages. As 
only a poet can translate a poet, so it takes a philoso- 
pher to translate one. The grasp of subtile and precise 
shades of meaning in the philosophical terms of the 
original, and then the embodiment of these in corre- 
sponding English words, makes such translation an act 
of independent philosophical thinking as well as a ser- 
vice of grammatical skill. Professor Morris is stilla 
very young man; and although at the celebrated uni- 
versity to which he helovgs he holds a chair of lan- 
guages, his favorite pursuits are those of philosophy. 
The modest and always ill-requited labor of trans- 
lation, which he has here performed, shows scholarly 
accomplishments too varied and remarkable to be long 
left without proper recognition in the world. It may 
be expected that this labor will prove to be the finger 
practice for future philosophical productions of his 
own that are in store for us. 

NOTES. 

We take pleasure in directing the particular at- 
tention of our readers to a new literary and scientific 
undertaking which is as solidly meritorious as it is 
modest. Prof. Alexander J. Schem has projected a 
semi-annual publication entitled Schem’s Statistics of 
the World. Each number is to be issued in oblong 
atlas form, bound in neat boards, and made convenient 
for reference. With great ingenuity Prof. Schem has 
so tabulated his materials as to enable him to dis- 
play clearly and compactly statistical summaries on 
allsubjects capable of numerical or nominal statement, 
and interesting to the merchant, the publicist, the pro- 
fessional man, and the citizen. Thus, the number 
before us contains statistics of the area and popula- 
tion of the large Divisions of the World, according to 
latest accounts, published up to November, 1873, with 
precise statements of the public debt of each country, 
its expenses, its paper money, its military and naval 
preparations, its imports and exports, its coins and 
their value at our national mint, its weights and meas- 
ures, its capitals and principal cities, together with 
side-tables showing statistics of religion, railroads, 
post-offices, and telegraphs for the whole world, and 
other matter. It is a masterpiece of condensation 
and clearness, and deserves the most liberal support. 
We trust it will get it. Its publisher is G. J. Moulton, 
103 Fulton street, New York. 

It is three or four years, we think, sinee Dr. 
John Cowan published The Science of a New Life; 
and a new edition of this work gives us the opportu- 
nity of saying that it seems to us to be one of the wisest 
and purest and most helpful of those books which 
have been written in recent years with the intention of 
teaching men and women the truths about their bodies 
which are of peculiar importance to the morals of 
society. It will be understood that we here refer to 
treatises on sexual physiology. No one can begin to 
imagine the misery that has come upon the human 
family solely through ignorance upon this subject. Of 
course, only a man who is more than learned, who is 
wise and good also, can safely be entrusted with the 
duty of writing sucha book. The spirit in which Dr. 
Cowan has written is apparently that of earnest devo- 
tion to the welfare of mankind. There are, of course, 
blemishes in what he has said. We think he is some- 
what dogmatic, and often drives his theories too far; 
but no one can rise from the study of his pages with- 
out having his mind enlightened and his nature enno- 
bled. The book, which is pleasant in its mechanical 
appointments, is published by Cowan & Co., 139 Eighth 
street, New York. 


Recent political and military events have given 
a new interest to all that concerns Spain and her prin- 
cipal colonial possession,—a circumstance decidedly 
propitious to the fortunes of several books which are 
now making their first challenge to public attention. 
Prominent among these, without doubt, is Dr. Samuel 
Irenzus Prime’s new record of travel in Europe, hap- 
pily entitled, The Alhambra and The Kremlin, pub- 
lished in handsome style and with many illustrations 
by Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. In this work, Dr. 
Prime gives the results of his observations both in the 
south and in the north of Europe, those devoted par- 
ticularly to Spain constituting the first fourteen chap- 
ters. In his passage from the Alhambra to the Krem- 
lin, he fails not to take note of some intermediate 
scenes—Switzerland, portions of Germany and Poland; 
and before he finishes he has much to tell of Denmark, 
Sweden and Norway, as well as Russia. With the 
characteristics of Dr. Prime as a writer of travels the 
public are already familiar. He makes no effort at 
brilliant writing or paradoxical suggestion, but de- 





scribes with simple and winning enthusiasm the most 
notable features of the nations through which he 
passes.—T. Nelson & Sons,’who have houses in London, 
Edinburgh and New York, publish a beautiful volume, 
entitled, Spain and Its People, A Record of Recent 
Travel, from the French of Eugene Poitou. This is an 
admirable specimen of French vivacity and literary 
skill in the description of places and people, and in the 
narration of the various incidents of travel. Not the 
least striking merit of the book is its profusion of illus- 
trations from drawings by V. Foulquier. Of these 
there are one hundred and fifty.—Peculiarly adapted 
to satisfy present curiosity concerning the much 
troubled island of Cuba is Mr. A. Gallenga’s book 
called The Pearl of the Antilles. The author, who 
writes in a vigorous, unhesitating, newspaper style, 
seems to have been commissioned to go to Cuba ex- 
pressly to investigate the causes, the character, and 
the probable results of the Cuban insurrection. He 
gives an interesting description of Havana, and obser- 
vations on the civil and military disturbances existing 
on the island, on the various aspects of Cuban slavery, 
and on the conditions of future peace there. His con- 
clusion points to years of anarchy and suffering. He 
finds there ‘‘ two white races united in blood and yet 
irreconcilably divided at heart,” while subject to them 
are “ other races different in blood yet united at heart 
by the common bond of suffering,’’ ready to strike at 
any time for the chance of emancipation. These are 
the elements of discord, and the author gives but dim 
hope of a bloodless reconciliation. We should add 
concerning this book, that it is published by Chapman 
& Hall. of London, and that for use in this country a 
special edition has been imported by Scribner, Welford 
& Armstrong. 


The fame of Henry M. Stanley, the discoverer of 
Livingstone, a year or two ago went up like a rocket, 
and then came down again with a suddenness suggest- 
ive of the remainder of the proverb. He emerges into 
light once more, as the author of My Kalulu, Prince, 
King, and Slave; A Story of Central Africa. It isa 
romance bused upon the knowledge acquired during 
his voyage of discovery after the lost missionary, and 
he tenders it asa sort of peace-offering to the people 
who found his first book ‘‘rather heavy.’’ His own 
account of the sort of book he has now written is worth 
repeating for the benefit of all concerned. * This book 
has been written for boys; not those little darlings who 
are yet bothering over the alphabet, and have to be 
taken to bed at sundown, and who, when they awake, 
put civilized and respectable families into confusion 
by their cries; nor those little dunces who look at all 
books with awe, and who begin to scratch their heads 
as soon as one is mentioned; nor yet those boys who 
cannot read, though they are tall and strong; but for 
those clever, bright-eyed, intelligent boys of all classes, 
who have begun to be interested in romantic litera- 
ture, with whom educated fathers may talk without 
fear Of misapprehension, and of whom friends are al- 
ready talking as boys who have a promising future 
before them. These boys are the guests for whom I 
have provided a true Afric feast.”’ It is published by 
scribner, Armstrong & Co. 


The Atlantic Almanae for 1874, published by 
James R. Osgood & Co., is perhaps in pictorial attrac- 
tions equal to its predecessors; but in original literary 
matter it appears to us to be decidedly below its own 
standard.—The Rev. Dr. Theophilus Stork has collect- 
ed into a book a large number of his minor writings 
upon a great variety of subjects, and has entitled the 
volume Afternoon. It is published by J. B. Lippincott 
& Co. It is full of bracing common-sense uttered in 
good English.—Mrs. Mainwaring’s Journal, by Emma 
Marshall, and published by E. P. Dutton & Co., is a 
pleasant picture of many years of gentle and devout 
domestic life in England.—The several monthly num- 
bers which compose Volume III. of that practical and 
earnest magazine, The Science of Health, are now is- 
sued in book-form by Samuel R. Wells.—As aids to 
domestic and social entertainments, two books have 
just been published which are likely to be found quite 
serviceable. One is called, What Shall we do To-night ; 
or, Social Amusements for Evening Parties. Theauthor 
conceals himself under the name of Leger D. Mayne. 
His book, which is published by Dick & Fitzgerald, fur- 
nishes complete and varied programmes for twenty- 
six entertainments. The other work referred to is 
from the house of 8S. C. Griggs & Co., of Chicago, and 
is entitled, Dramatic Stories for Home and School 
Entertainment, by Lavinia Howe Phelps.—Maria G. 
Bradley has compiled a little book, which D. Lothrop 
& Co., of Boston, publish, and to which has been given 
the somewhat incongruous title of Golden Gems. The 
gems alluded to are brief passages in prose and verse 
from asomewhat large variety of authors.—In the com- 
pact and attractive form in which they publish the vol- 
umes of their series of ‘* Popular Manuals,”’ G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons have sent forth the third edition of Frederic 
Bastiat’s Essays on Political Economy.—A book of very 
grotesque and rather amusing character, both in text 
and in illustrations, is Pitzmaroon, or the Magic 
Hammer, by Charles A. Beach. It is published by 
Whitney & Adams, of Springfield, Mass.—A. 8. Barnes 
& Co., have republished in attractive form Dr. Ray 
Palmer’s book of sacramental devotion, already so 
dear to multitudes of readers who have been strength- 
ened and cheered by its sweet and fervent piety. The 
book bears the appropriate name of Remember Me, 
or, The Holy Communion. 
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LIFE INSURANCE. 


NSURANCE differs from 

I business pursuits only in that it 
protects each individual of the com- 
munity from the overwhelming con- 





other | 
|sets—of which nearly half are in first 





“THE TRAVELERS.” 


HIS well-known insurance company, 
which insures life, and insures peo- 
ple’against the perils of accident by rail- 
way, steamer, fire and flood, makes a 
creditable New Year’s exhibit. Its as- 


mortgage real estate loans, and the bal- 
ance in government bonds and other ap- 
proved securities—amount to $2,694,306 84; 


sequences of a possible calamity to | while its liabilities are but $1,832,482 7 
which he, in common with others, is | leaving a surplus (as regards policy hold- 


exposed, 


by collecting, conserving, ers) of $861,824 07. 


The whole number of 


and disbursing the contributions of | life policies written to date is 18,154; and 


the "many for that purpose ; 


this sense, it is an eleemosynary in- | $511,738 


stitution. 
Tried by this standard, 
found that the business of insurance | 


it will be) 





does differ materially from other pur- | 


suits ; that it is almost sui generis; 
that it does ‘‘ perform a great chari- 
ty,” and performs it all the better be- 
cause it performs it as a business, on 
business principles, and with the sa- 
gacity that is always exhibited in 
matters of profit and loss; in fine, 
that it is hardly less indispensable to 
civilization and material progress 
than is government itself. 

If we turn to life insurance, the 
force of these considerations will be 
even more apparent. Life insurance 
not only ‘‘ performs a great charity,’ 
but is a great charity—perhaps the 
greatest that has ever been conceived 
by man. Over hundreds of thousands 
of homes, which were else left at the 
mercy of the great destroyer, it ex- 
tends its beneficent protection, and, 
in the hour of deepest bitterness, | 
pours out a sympathy that is metal- | 
lic; and if it cannot replace the lost | 








husband and father, preserves to the | 
bereaved the home which his hands | 


had earned and his love bestowed. 
Who shall attempt to measure the 


influence for good of this greatest of | 


all the charities? What misery and | 
want, what desperation and crime, so | 
largely the results of poverty 
thereby prevented. 

' But life insurance, for this very rea- 
son, is a business which depends more 
than others upon the confidence of the 
community ; and the companies who 
best deserve that confidence will be 
the successful companies of the fu- 
ture. Among these the United 
States Life Insurance Co. of this city 
is conspicuous; and in addition to 
the many other proofs of honest deal- 
ing and thorough solvency which it 
has so often given, the appearance of 
its annual statement for 1873, on the 


morning of January Ist, 1874, is a 
further earnest of its good faith. This 


is a punctuality never before attempt- 
ed, much less attained. The state- 
ment has been verified by us so far as 
to show that, of the assets therein 
reported, every dollar, except the rel- 
atively insignificant sum of $25,000, 
was in possession of the company at 
the time of making the statement. 
This is unprecedented in the history 
of life insurance, and shows that the 
managers of the United States Life 
deserve to succeed, if fidelity to their 
trust and considerate recognition of 
the claims of the public deserve suc- 
cess, 





What so fine and appropriate for a 
Christmas or New Year's present for the chil- 


are | 








dren as that new and splendid card game of | 
Avilude, or Game of Birds, with its thirty-two | 


beautiful pictures of birds and thirty-two 
a. Unequaled as a game. A con- 
tinwe 

Sold by all dealers, or sent post 
ceipt of seventy-five cents, by 


wv est & Lee, 
Worcester, Mass. 





Don’t SLEEP IN THE CHURCH.—Well, 
ventilate it then. Warm the floors and keep 
the air about the head cool, fresh, and invigo- 
rating. Lewis W. LEEps, 110 Broadway, NY. 
bas been most successful in giving p os for 
warming and ventilating churches. Send for 
his schedule of charges. 





THE Corner Stone remarks that “ Theo- 
dore Tilton’s a Tempest Tossed, is clever 
and linteresting th come our Wednes- 
day matinee.” This “highly interesting ro- 
stallments in” the biden ge "* Sverybody 

men n the Golden Age. ver, y 
should read it, , 


, 


source of enjoyment and instruction. | 
maid, on re-| 





and in| the whole amount paid in life losses is 


3899. In 1873 the number of acci- 
| dent policies written was 35,897—a large 
gain over the preceding year, and bring- 
| ing in, in net cash premiums’ over half a 
million dollars. Upwards of 300,000 acci- 
dent policies have been written. The 
whole amount of accident claims paid is 
$1,890,301 53—making the total payments 
in losses in both departments $2,402,040 52, 
or an average for every working day, 
from the beginning, of $836. The annual 
statement of the past year’s business was 
published simultaneously in New York, 
Boston, Springfield and Hartford, on the 
morning of the ist of January, 1874—a 
piece of promptitude unequaled by any 
other Life company in the United States. 
—Hartford Daily Times. 





CONCERNING Girts.—The more useful 
the gift designed the more care required in 
choosing it, that it shall be all it claims to be. 
A clergyman, whose family had enjoyed the 
possession of a Willcox & Gibbs sewing ma- 
chine for seven years, wrote to the « a $ 
“The Willcox & Gibbs is an honest machine— 
money could not take it from us, only as 
money could buy another.” 

Five DoLLAR PREMIUM SEWING MA- 
| CHINE—New Patent—Wonderful Simplicity, 
Durability and Elegance combined. Does all 
kinds of sewing, fine or coarse. Easy, rapid, 
| neat, and strong—Lock stitch, straight needle. 
Positive motion. A new Patent Button-hole 
Worker. Warranted for five years. Circulars, 
samples, &c., free. Agents wanted every where. 
J. B. HupsoN & Co., 51 Cortlandt St., N.Y. city. 





CHICAGO PURCHASING AGENCY.—For 
the purpose of facilitating communication be- 
tween the readers of the * CHRISTIAN UNION’ 
and its Chic: ago adv ertisers, we have concluded 
to offer our services gratuitously to all those 
living in the vicinity of this city, in the pur- 
chase of any article for sale in Chie ago; also in 
| answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the Chicago market. As these 
services are offered gratuitously, all letters 
must be accompanied with stamp for return 
answer. Orders should be very explicit, stat- 
ing how articlesare to be sent; and must con- 
tain stamps for prepayment of postage, if ar- 
ticles are ordered to be forwarded by mail. 
Address (as the nature of the order or inquiry 
willsuggest), Mr. or Mrs. A. P. MAPEs, 

114 Monroe St., Chicago, Tl. 

A New Book on HEALTH.—One which 
should be read by all. DIGESTION and Dys- 
PEPSIA, With directions for treatment. Not 
medical but popular. Price $1.00, postpaid 
Address 8. R. WELLS, Publisher, 889 Broad- 
way, N.Y. 





It wit PAY to subscribe for the Sct- 
ENCE OF HEVLTH for 1874—will save its cost in 
*Docrors’ BILLs.”” Now is the time; only 
$2.00 a year. Address 8S. R. WELLS, 389 
Broadway, New York. 

“HAVE you seen it?’ Offord’s Pulpit 
of the Day, only $1 a year. Sample copy, 10 
cents. Contains the sermons of the greatest 
yreachers living. W. B. Bromell & Co., 9 
White Street, New York City. 





COLGATE & Co.’s new perfume for the hand- 
kerchief, ** CASHMERE Bouquet,” will be appre- 
ciated by all who have enjoyed the delicate 
and peculiar fragrance of their toilet soap of 
the same name. 





Sueneenes AND UPHOLSTERY WARE- 
HOUSES, 292 and 294 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
Before you purchase give us a call. 

LANG & NAU. 





JAPANESE PEA; 200 bushels to the acre. 
Send for circulars and terms to Agents. Ad- 
dress OSMENT, 

Cleveland, Tennessee. 





Everybody's Paper, 


Published monthly by the Young Men's 
Christian Association of Chicago, is a live Sab- 
bath School paper, beautifully iWustrated, finely 
printed on the best of paper, and only 18 cents 
a year when ten or more copies are sent to one 
address. Single numbers, 50 cents a year— 
samples free. 

Some 24 different back Nos. of Everybody’s 
Paper (not dated) are for sale at the reduced 
price of $1.00 per hundred. Noorders can be 
taken for a less quantity. We will send them 
by express, prepaid, to any post-office in the 
Northwest for 10c. per hundred extra. ~ hes 
CHAPMAN, Manager Pub. Dep't Y. M.C., 4 


The Dent Family. 


Everybody knows that “dent” is the 
French for tooth. Therefore, when we say 
the Dent Family are Going well, it will be un- 
derstood that the teeth of the People are being 
improved by Sozodon 








T°. PRINTERS, Engravers and Ama- 
teurs.—Largest dealers = ond manee reesessa of a type, 
Cabinets, Boprees s one oat ing ere. 

H ELLS 


Corner of } Fulton pad puyol Sweets, th. York 








EK MERSON’S 


SINGING SCHOOL. 
Price 75 cents, or $7.50 per dozen, 
A COMPLETE, CHEAP, AND USEFUL 

Book FOR SINGING SCHOOLS. 


Is 





Now is the time to. ; it, as it has all the mate- 
rial to make the Winter Singing School attractive 
and useful in the highest degree. By 


L. O. EMERSON, 


SYSTEM FOR BEGINNERS 
ON THE 
> r > or ae i ih 
PIANOPHORTE:. 
BY MASON & HOADLEY. 

One cannot help liking this thorough, systematic 
method, the work of men eminent in their profes- 
sion, and who have the important qualification of 
being experienced teachers. 

Remember that the first months of instruction 
are, if there is any distinction, the important ones. 
That is the time to lay a good foundation, “ A work 
well begun is already half done.” Price $3.00. 

All books sent, post-paid, on receipt of retail 
price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO.. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
71 Broadway, New York. 
x 
SONG KING!!! 
By H. R. PALMER. 


STILL AHEAD! 


100,600 COPTES 


Boston. 





NOW IN 

It is undeniably the most successful book for 
SINGING 

If you have not a copy, send for one. 


$7.50 per dozen. 
paid) 75 cents. 


USE!! 


SCHOOLS. 
Price 


Specimen copy by mail (post- 
Address 
TOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
( VHEAP MUSIC. 
FOR ADVANCED 
PIANO PLAYERS. | 


FOR SINGERS 
YOUNG 


AND 
PIANISTS. 
Pianists desiring good 
Music at a low price, 
should send 8) cents for 
acopy of * 
‘reme. Every 
number contains from 
#2 to $3 worth of good | 
Music by such authors 
ns Helier, Liszt, Voss, 
Kuhe; ete. 
Published monthly, 0 
cts. per number; #4 per 
year. 


Send 30 cents for PE- 
TERS’ MUSICAL MONTH- 
LY,and you will get #4 

worth of New Music. 
Ev ery number contains 
4 or 6 songs, and 4or 5 
instrumental pieces by 
| Such authors as Ha 

Stewart,Thomas, Danks, | ] 
| Kinkel, ete. 

Published monthly, 30 
| ets. per number; $8 per 
year. 


PEARLS OF MELODY, 
A splendid collection of Piano Music of nfedium 


difficulty. #3 in boards; cloth and gilt, #4. 
Address, 


J. L. PETERS, 


509 Broadway, Box 5429, 











shaetagis we aha 


THE BEST. 
CLARKE’S New Method for Piano 


Forte.—Endorsed by 8S. B. MILLS, w. 
MORGAN, J. R. MURRAY, and hundreds of oth- 
ers, as being UNEQUALED. Sent by mail, 
price $3.75. 


GEO. 


GETZE’S School for the Parlor 
Organ.—Ahead of all competition. Teachers 


and Scholars everywhere want it because it is 
the best. Sent by mail, price #2.50. 


THE SABBATH, the latest, great- 
est, and the best Church Choir Book. Suited 


to CHURCH CHOIRs of all denominations. Price 
$13.50 per dozen. Sample copy by mail, $1.25. 


THE MUSICAL PASTIME, —Col- 
lection of DUETS for PIANO and VIOLIN 
Within the reach of every performer. Also 
for FLUTE and PIANO. Sent by mail, price, 
Bas., $2.50; Cloth, $3.00; Gilt. $4.00, 


THE AMATEUR.—The Leading 
MUSICAL MONTHLY. Each number contains 
from NINE to ELEVEN pages of new and popu- 
lar MUSIC, and the same number of pages of 
Musical Items and Sketches. Chromo, * Happy 
Hours,” to every subscriber, 

SUBSCRIPTION, ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR. 
Sample Amateur, 10 cts. 


LEE & WALKER, 
922 Chestnut St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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TIN NOWED HYMNS ! 


W 


Just what you want for your Prayer 
and Social Meetings. 


. vv v rr 7. vv - 4] 

WINNOWED HYMNS! 
A FINE COLLECTION OF 
The Best Hyinns and Tunes for Revivals, 
Prayer and Camp Meetings, 
CAREFULLY COMPILED BY 
Chaplain MCCABE and Rev. D. T. MACFARLAN. 
ToS beautiful little Book contains 128 res of 
sue Loves ev en Me, 


choice Songs, suc h as ** Sireet By and By * Jee 
“I Need Thee e’ve a. Home 
Over The re, 
Love,” 


* Precious Name,’ dios "Sing of his Migit i] 
* Whiter than Snow,” “ Cleansing Fountain, 
and many others of equal excellence. 
WINNOWED 


Price of 
HYMNS! 
Heavy Paper Covers, ‘25 cts.; 
Board Covers, 30" 25 
Flexible Cloth 35" 30 

C2” Single copy, in Paper Cover, sent by mat on re- 
ceipt of twenty-five cents. 

The low price at which this’ excellent collection 
of soul-stirring songs is offered brings it within the 
reach of all, and it ought to be found in every re- 
lige <4 family throughout the land. 

Ask your bookseller for WINNOWED HYMNS. 
if at cannot get it, send at once to the Publishers 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


New York and etait 











per hund’ d, #20 


“ 


rTMHE Pp, ARISH CHOIR; a Monthly 

Publication (4 pp.) ¢ Church Music, edited 

and published by Rev. C. HUTCHINS, Medford, 
Mass. fty cents a year. “Five copies for $2. 

No. now ready, containing three An- 

‘opies free on application. Address the 


Januar 
thems. 
Editor. 





\ « OOD, HEARTY 
BOYS’ PAPER. 


FRANK LESLIE'S 


POVS and GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 





The most successful Boys’ Paper ever issued. 
Every care is taken to mike it unexceptionable 
but at the same time attractive to boys, who will 
be boys, and naturally take an interest in stories of 
adventure, peril, daring, and who admire pluck, 
independence, and endurance in their ideal heroes 
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Alexander Stephens seems to have no power of 
adjusting himself to the new conditions of the coun- 
try. The contrast presented the other day by his 
speech against the Civil Rights Bill and that of the 
colored Mr. Elliott, of South Carolina, in its favor, 
is noteworthy and instructive. Mr. Elliot t, who 
comes from the district once represented by John 
C. Calhoun, is a man of good education and un- 
common ability as a speaker. He made an im- 
pression upon the House calculated to put to 
shame the prejudice against his race. His allusion 
to Mr. Harris, of Virginia, who, in the old planta- 
tion style, had insulted Mr. Ransier, another col- 
ored member, by saying to him, ‘*‘ Sit down! I am 
addressing the white members of the House, the 
gentlemen on your side,” was keenly relished not 
only on the fioor, but in the galleries: ‘I will show 
the gentleman from Virginia,” he said, ‘‘ that the 
negro is too magnanimous to smite him in his 
weakness, and charitable enough to grant him the 
mercy of his silence.” 

a ae 

The chief event of the week is the withdrawal, 

at his request, by the President, of the nomination 
of the Hon. George H. Williams for Chief-Justice, 
and the nomination in his stead of the Hon. Caleb 
Cushing. This last nomination is quite as unpopu- 
lar among Republicans as the first, though for very 
different reasons. That the President, with such 
names before him as those of William M. Evarts, 
E. Rockwood Hoar, Edwards Pierrepont, and 
others—all men of eminent ability and fitness for 
the place, and all Republicans—should have se- 
lected an old man like Mr. Cushing, who took an 
active part in the repeal of the Missouri Compro- 
mise, approved the Dred Scott decision, and has 
neither repented of his course nor given in his ad- 
hesion to the principles of government established 
by the late war, seems strange indeed. The ques- 
tion of confirmation perplexes many Republican 
Senators, and it remains to be seen what they will 
do. It is not that Mr. Cushing's ability is ques- 
tioned, but that his political career has not been 
such as to command the confidence of those who 
have a proper sense of the high moral qualities 
required in a Chief-Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. It is not a little remarkable 
that the Senator who is most of all pleased with 
the nomination is Mr. Sumner, while many of the 
President's zealous supporters are disappointed 
and chagrined thereby. 








f js 
THE BROTHERHOOD LIFE. 

HE plainness of worship in Congregational 
and Presbyterian churches has nothing to 
do with the essential principles of church organi- 
zation, and is merely an accident. It was, historic- 
ally, a reaction from the excessive sense-worship 
which prevailed in the Roman and half-reformed 
Prelatical churches in the days of the Puritans. 
It nmay be changed without touching the essentials 
of principle. There may be a liturgy, an elabor- 
ate service of song, antiphonal choirs, responsive 
reading, or any other method of seeking edification 

which the members of a church may deem wise. 
But there are objections to ‘Congregational 
churches which cannot fairly be overlooked. 
Self-government implies intelligence and some de- 
gree of experience. It might, therefore, be expect- 
ed that Congregational churches, especially among 
an uncultivated people, would be liable to intes- 
tine quarrels, to divisions and parties, to laxity 
of discipline, to overbearing majorities that would 
oppress the weak, to irregularities and capricious 

changes—especially to doctrinal aberrations. 

It might, in general, be replied that experience 
bas shown that Congregational churches are as 





well managed and as regular in their habits as 
Presbyterian, which are the only churches with 
which a fair comparison can be made. The Bap- 
tist churches are all Congregational, and usually 
of the most democratic type; and the orthodox 
churches of New England, New York, and of the 
Northwest, conclusively show that church order 
prevails in Congregational churches full as much 
as in Presbyterian. 

And to the standing charge that the Unitarian 
leaven was developed in the Congregational 
churches of New England, it may be replied that 
in Old England, Unitarianism developed in the 
Presbyterian church, and not through the Congre- 
gational churches; and that the Baptist churches, 
both in New and Old England, have rigorously 
adhered to a severe type of Calvinism from the 
beginning to this day. 

The popular objections to Congregationalism 
are just such as have always been urged to democ- 
racy in the State. Monarchy pleads that it is 
from God, and that democracy is from the will of 
men. So do hierarchal churches. Monarchy 
pretends that the upper classes of educated men 
understand the wants of the State better than the 
great under classes do or can; that democracy 
tends to relax laws, to corrupt administration ; 
that popular bodies are inert and lethargic, hav- 
ing little cohesion or unity; and that they are too 
slow to meet the emergencies of the State; or, 
when aroused by wanton passions are too impet- 
uous for wisdom; that a strong government is 
easiest, cheapest, most direct, and that under it 
order is secured, property protected, and the ends 
of society better promoted, than by any form of 
democratic government. 

The answer to all these objections is this: that 
in spite of irregularity, clumsiness, and a multi- 
tude of weaknesses, society produces under a 
democratic government a greater body of self- 
reliant, active, intelligent, and strong men, than 
under any other government. It is this tendency 
of democratic government to produce a higher 
average of able and excellent citizens that is con- 
clusive against all theoretic objections. 

This, too, is the reply to all theoretic criticisms 
upon Congregationalism. By its very genius it 
tends to educate men to thoughtfulness, to re- 
sponsible action, to self-government. 

We make no more account of the divine origin 
of any form of church governments than we do of 
the divine origin of any particular form of civil 
government. Not a great while ago men were 
arguing from scripture for and against political 
organizations. That is all past, at least in Amer- 
ica. It will not be long before the same subsid- 
ence of texts will take place in regard to church 
government. Sacred scripture has laid down no 
authoritative pattern. 

The reason of any particular polity must be 
found, then, in its results. Congregationalism 
will have no claim to superiority over more highly 
organized churches unless it can show that it 
produces better effects, or at least as good. 

There can be no test of this unless Congrega- 
tional churches are conducted congregationally. 
It is not enough that they are peaceful, that the 
worship is regular, and the church prosperous ; 
there must be a real life in the whole body of the 
members. They must be interested in their own 
affairs, must be trained to study, to form judg- 
ments, to act independently ; in short, they must 
receive an education not alone in theologie ideas, 
but in the conduct of their own affairs. 

But this is a result that does not come by chance. 
Men tend to indolence and do not want to take 
trouble about chureh matters. They have other 
eares enough. They prefer that a good pastor 
should look after church affairs. Men elect choice 
men as deacons, and, if they are wise, the whole 
church will gladly remit to them the management of 
everything. This is nothing else than a Presbyte- 
rian church with Congregational clothes on. It is 
not a church governed by its whole brotherhood, 
but by pastor and deacons. 

It is thechurch itself that usually tempts its pas- 
tor to exercise almost unquestioned government 
over the church. One great duty, therefore, of 
every Congregational pastor is to see to it that the 
brotherhood of the church do not shirk their own 
work and responsibilities and refuse to exercise the 
functions which belong to the members of the 
church, and which are necessary to make them 
able and practical men in their own affairs, 

This is a harder task than it would be to allow 
the church to put all authority into the hands of 
the pastor and a few good men. But not to do it is 
to destroy the essential element of Congregation- 
alism. Whoever transacts the important affairs 





of the church, for the church, instead of through 
and by the church, destroys the very genius of 
Congregationalism, its education of the whole 
brotherhood to take care of themselves and of the 
church. AllaJlow that other church polities—Pres- 
byterian, Episcopal—can do what Congregational- 
ism has done, for indoctrination, for discipline, for 
admirable order, for sacred song, for eloquent in- 
struction, and do it fully as well, or even better. 
Congregationalism is church democracy, and must 
develop and elevate the common people. 

Not excelling other churches in mere worship, if it 
fails to educate its whole membership to thought- 
fulness and considerate management of all the 
affairs of the church, it has little reason for being 
a separate sect. 





THE POLITICAL SITUATION. 

OR several years past qur two great political 
parties have lived principally upon each 
other’s blunders. In the last Presidential election 
the Opposition threw away its chance by an egre- 
gious mistake. The nomination by the Democracy 
of their life-long opponent alienated a great part 
of their own adherents, and the spectacle of such 
an incongruous alliance drove wavering Repub- 
licans back to their old ranks. The Republican 
leaders in turn threw away their advantage, by a 
display of corruption and weakness, of which the 
Crédit Mobilier and back-pay scandals were the 
most prominent features. Though both parties 
shared in the disgrace of these transactions, the 
one in power was naturally held chiefly respon- 
sible; and the effect appeared in the Democratic 
victories of last fall. While each party in turn 
has thus triumphed through its opponent’s con- 
spicuous error, neither has identified itself with 
any new and vital political idea. Neither of 
them to-day represents any distinct policy or 
principle. *{ 

Yet it cannot safely be said that these parties 
are near their death. We do not yet sufficiently un- 
derstand the natural history of parties to estimate 
their vitality. It is by no means certain whether the 
new issues of our time will give rise to wholly new 
organizations, or whether the old parties will re- 
adjust themselves, or finally, whether we shall get 
along without any such well-defined and perma- 
nent political divisions as have hitherto been cus- 
tomary. It is at least conceivable that a free and 
intelligent people should elect their rulers, and 
pass upon the successive questions which arise, 
according to the merits of each case; that the 
voter at the polls and the representative in Con- 
gress or Legislature should learn to follow his own 
conscience and judgment, rather than the bidding 
of a mysterious power known as “‘ the party.” In 
short, it is quite possible that the ¢mperium in 
imperio of political parties as now existing should 
greatly abate, if not wholly cease. There is a 
temporary approximation to this, when, as in 
California, a State election is carried in the face of 
both the old parties, by an impulse of popular 
feeling against a single great abuse; or when, as 
in Pennsylvania, an organic reform of the highest 
importance is adopted by general consent of the 
people, without reference to old parties or new 
ones. These two things, the California election 
culminating in the choice of Governor Booth to 
the Senate, and the adoption of the new Pennsyl- 
vania Constitution, are the most hopeful of recent 
political events; and in both the result was 
achieved without the help of a permanent party 
organization. There seems to be here the fore- 
shadowing of a possible future development, more 
disastrous to the gentry who live by ‘“‘ politics” 
and plunder, and more beneficial to the com- 
munity, than the success of any new “ Reform 
party,” whose platform is the millennium, but 
whose practice savors rather of that part of Original 
Sin which theologians call Actual Transgression. 

Aside from these general speculations, what are 
the questions of immediate and special interest in 
the political field? They seem to bear chiefly on the 
material interests of the country ; but out of these 
springs directly a class of questions in the general 
theory of politics—as to the proper division and 
limitation of powers between Nation, State, and 
individual; and another class of questions as to 
securing purity of administration. 

The uppermost political topics of the day are fi- 
nancial. Here we suffer extremely from the low 
state among us of the higher political education. 
If there is one earthly subject on which the aver- 
age Congressman is ignorant, it is Political Econo- 
my. In ordinary times, the country is able to 
endure this along with other deficiencies in the 
governing power, by reason of its superabundant 
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material resources. But now that we are strug- 
gling out of the slough of an enormous debt and a 
debased currency, it fares ill with us indeed that 
we have blind leaders of the blind, But here, as 
in so many other cases, the hope of the nation is 
in the general good sense of the people, which, on 
really vital topics, detects the right general direc- 
tion, and forces the body politic along a path 
which if not the shortest or easiest yet comes out 
right at last. Just as the intelligence and honesty 
of the common people rejected all the earlier 
schemes of Repudiation, so they will reject that 
Repudiation which is involved in a persistent re- 
fusal to resume specie payments. Resumption 
may come more slowly and painfully than it 
ought, but it is sure to come before long, unless we 
greatly over-rate the average American voter. 

The Farmers’ movement appears on the surface 
to be one of the great phenomena of the time. 

3ut hitherto there has been an utter failure to de- 
velope any definite policy on which a permanent 
party can be formed, or any great result accom- 
plished. The complaint put forward is that the ex- 
pense of transportation deprives the Western farm- 
ers of a fair profit on their crops. But how this 
can be legitimately remedied by governmental 
action, they have wholly failed to show. The 
movement has not developed any considerable or 
definite political theory of its own; seemingly it 
must lend its strength to some principle already 
recognized in politics—as, for example, the free- 
trade theory—or speedily come to naught. 

We have not space to enlarge on the second class 
of topics we have named—those relating to the lim- 
itations of governmental authority ; but a single 
remark must not be omitted. The centralizing 
tendency generated in the war has left in many of 
our public men an astonishing and mischievous 
recklessness as to the proper bounds of national 
authority. Two striking instances are at hand. 
One is the ‘‘ Civil Rights ” bill, under consideration 
in the House, which proposes to regulate the man- 
agement of hotels, theaters, ete. (and as originally 
reported, even the State school systems), to secure 
the social equality of the black race with the 
white. The only respectable defense of this 
measure is, that it aims at a good end and that 
some of the States will not voluntarily adopt its 
principle. This style of reasoning would justify 
Congress in legislating on any conceivable sub- 
ject, and cuts up by the roots the idea of local 
self-government, on which all existing systems of 
free government rest. Still more flagrant is the 
proposal, calmly endorsed by a Congressional com- 
mittee, that a board appointed by the President 
and Senate should regulate the transportation 
charges of all the railroads in the country. It 
is hardly to be expected that this extraordinary 
measure will become a law. But its serious 
entertainment by the House Committee on Rail- 
ways and Canals is an illustration of the ideas 
prevailing among our legislators. Let Congress 
go on in this direction, and the old ery of *‘ State 
Rights * may become an irresistible weapon in the 
hands of whatever party uses it. 

As to the third class of topics, those bearing on 
administrative reform, the decay of party spirit 
opens a favorable opportunity. During the war, 
when the cause of the country and of the party 
seemed sometimes almost identical, patriotism 
and party loyalty were made a cloak to hide a 
multitude of sins. While the Reconstruction dif- 
ficulty absorbed public attention, it remained 
difficult to reach and punish offenders who shel- 
tered themselves by partisan services. It is to the 
subsidence of purely political issues, and the con- 
sequent weakening of the partisan spirit, that we 
largely owe the whole train of reform victories, 
local and national, which began with the over- 
throw of Tweed. During the Presidential cam- 
paign, when everything was judged according as 
it would help Grant or Greeley, it was impossible 
to get at the truth of the Crédit Mobilier matter ; 
but in the lull that followed the sinners were 
brought to light. It is far from enough, however, 
to punish one set of offenders; the important 
thing is to establish such methods as will best 
guard against transgression, and to supplement 
them by constant vigilance. What is technically 
called ‘‘ Civil Service reform ”—the present plan 
of competitive examinations—is valuable not only 
for itself, but as the introduction of a new prin- 
ciple. Whether the competitive principle itself be 
worth little or much, it & certainly worth every- 
thing as a step toward the broader prineiple, not 
favoritism, but merit, as the qualification for office. 
The best assurance that the plan accomplishes 
something and promises more is the bitter hostili- 
ty of place-men and demagogues with which it is 





complimented. But whether from a grain of 
mustard seed Reform grows to be a great tree, 
whether our Government and our national life 
tend on the whole toward purity or corruption, 
depends mainly on whether the mass of the people 
apply themselves faithfully and steadily to the 
care of the common interests. 





CATHOLIC EDUCATION. 

HE system of education established by the 
Catholic hierarchy in Ireland has failed to 
satisfy the wants and expectations of many Cath- 
olic scholars and citizens. The reason is that the 
work of education is not pursued for its own sake 
or on the ground of its intrinsic and universal im- 
portance, but made tributary and subordinate to 
religious and ecclesiastical influences. Many stu- 
dents, past and present, of the Catholie University, 
many members of the legal and medical professions, 
and several priests, have presented a protest to 
Cardinal Cullen, in which they declare that the 
very existence of the institution is threatened by 
defects in its administration. They complain 
especially that the University does not provide a 
single professor of the physical and natural scien- 
ces, nor one solitary teacher in such branches as 
descriptive geometry, zoology, comparative anat- 
omy, mineralogy, mining, astronomy, philosophy, 
ethnology, mechanics, electricity, or optics. They 
plead for these studies on the very ground that, 
the faith of the Church being assailed in this day 
chiefly on scientific grounds, it is important that 
Catholic scholars should be thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with them, in order that they may know how 

to rebut the assaults of skepticism. 

What reception this protest met with at the 
hands of Cardinal Cullen we are not told; but we 
venture to predict that the Catholic University of 
Ireland will not be “ reformed” in accordance 
with the prayer of these protestants. Those who 
eontrol the institution will see in this remon- 
strance only another evidence of the contamina 
tion of modern thought, and of the necessity of 
new safeguards against heresy. The Catholic 
hierarchy expects its subjects to accept the faith, 
not on grounds of reason, but of authority ; hence 
it does not wish ordinary laymen to charge them- 
selves with its defence, but to be submissive, and 
leave that work to the priesthood. The signers of 
the protest, whether they know it or not, were 
simply taking the first step toward Protestantism. 

In St. Louis, the other day, Father Phalen, a 
Catholie priest, speaking on the school question, 
poured unmeasured ridicule upon the Protestant 
idea that education of the people is necessary to 
the safety of the State, declaring it to be ‘‘ sheerest 
nonsense.” ‘The schools,” he said, ‘‘ have been 
the immediate, but not the primary or principal 
eause of the diffusion of knowledge in America. 
Our railroads, by furnishing unparalleled facilities 
for travel, and a ready means of communication 
between the most distant parts of the country, 
have done more to educate the people than all the 
school-teachers New England has sent forth.” He 
goes on: 

**Who, then, have been the true educators of this country ? 
Who, themselves oftentimes guiltless of the faintest knowl- 
edge of letters, have made usa nation of readers? Who are 
they who have brought the blessing of education to every 
firesidein the land? Would you know? Paddy, with his pick 
and shovel. We falsify history when we adopt Greece's burn- 
ing lamp as the emblem of our educational progress. We 
should inscribe on our shield instead the image of the stal- 
wart, chivalrous, undaunted Paddy from Cork.” 

The inventors, the engineers, the men of science, 
capital and foresight, whose intellectual faculties 
were trained in our schools and colleges, are of no 
account whatever in the estimation of this priest ; 
the glory of our country, the agent ‘‘ who has 
brought the blessing (!) of education to every fire- 
side in the land,” is ‘‘ Paddy with his pick and 
shovel.” Therefore down with the schools, and 
let us build a monument to Ignorance, as the 
mother, not only of devotion, but even of knowl- 
edge! All the more zealously should we adopt 
this means of diffusing the ‘blessing of education,” 
because education is of small account to the 
masses, offering no guaranty whatever for the 
safety of the Republic! Is not Father Phelan’s 
logic just a little mixed here ? 

Another passage of this address reveals so clearly 
the Catholic estimate of the evils of education 


among the common people that we cannot omit it : 


“Tt is madness to suppose that all can become learned. It 
is intellectual communism that forces all the children of the 
State upon a mental and social level. Our public schools 
have robbed our workshops, and robbed the industries of our 
land. Four-fifths of our trades-people are of foreign birth or 
parentage. Educate all the children of the people until they 
arrive at man’s or woman’s estate, and you unfit them for 
manual labor, It is tog late for the young man to learn a 





trade ; to dig he is unable, to beg he is ashamed, and we have a 
scriptural warrant for saying that he will steal. The young 
girl who at sixteen leaves her books will never return to the 
wash-tub, and only death or a wealthy marriage can save her 
from her own destruction. We have already succeeded in 
bringing into popular contempt the virtues which Christianity 
holds dear, poverty and labor. The object of the public 
schools is to place all their subjects beyond the reach of both. 
+ + « « « Already we can challenge the civilized globe to 
produce a criminal record darker, or more grandly fiagitious. 
There are more murders, rapes, arsons, robberies, embezzle- 
ments, defalcations, more cursing, false swearing and vul- 
garity to be met with in America than would doom the oldest 
nation in christendom. If we would check this torrent of 
crime, we must begin with the children. We do not want to 
feed the public school elephant any longer. We have schools 
of our own that suit us much better, and it taxes us to the 
utmost to sustain them. If others prefer the education the 
State furnishes, let them have it, but let them pay for it. 
They are maintained by a systematic robbery of the poor, for 
whom any but a rudimentary education is but aloss of time. 
The poor boy had better learn a trade when he can, than spend 
in high schools his best years, learning what he must after- 
wards forget.”’ 


This is the spirit that wages unrelenting war, 
both open and insidious, against the common- 
school system of the United States. It is the spirit 
which derives its inspiration from Rome and per- 
vades the great body of the Catholic priesthood in 
every State of the Union. It must be promptly 
met and firmly resisted, not by an effort to make 
the schools agencies for the ineuleation of the Pro- 
testant faith, but by confining them to their legiti- 
mate sphere of secular instruction, and thus win- 
ning the cordial support of all classes of the com- 
munity, except those whose deliberate wish and 
purpose is to keep the masses ignorant and sub- 
servient. 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


—Dr. Parker of London, giving an account of 
his Boston experiences in the Christian Shield, puts on 
record his opinion “ that there is an oxcellent opening 
in that famous city for an able, original, and orthodox 
Congregational minister. Without venturing for one 
moment to say that the Gospel is not fully and dis- 
tinctly preached in Boston, I may, asa friendly stran- 
ger, be permitted to suggest that there is now a 
remarkable opportunity for the exercise of a ministry 
that shall be full and emphatic in its defence of the 
good old evangelical creed. We do not want a mere 
controversialist in the city of Boston, but we do want 
a man who, when occasion requires, could take his 
place in doctrinal contention, with adequate scholar- 
ship, eloquence, and dignity. It would be easy for 
me now to name a white-haired London minister, 
known and honored far and wide, who could draw 
Boston after him as a sympathetic and powerful 
preacher of Christ. If he went to the city of Boston 
for five or seven years, he might double his influence 
and add to his work, which is hardly possible for any 
minister who is surrounded by the peculiar ecclesi- 
astical conditions of English life.’”’ Dr. Parker adds 
that he will be prepared to give the name of this min- 
ister, if Boston should invite him to give an opinion 
upon the future of its Congregationalism. 


—Some of the ‘‘ Free Thinkers ” of Italy have at 
least the merit of frankness, for they have started a 
periodical in Palermo, bearing the name of The 
Journal of the Disciples of Satan. The Young Men's 
Free-Thinking Association of Palermo greeted its ap- 
pearance in the words: ‘We salute the birth of a 
paper which bears the name of the true god, the 
god of science, liberty, and progress, the god we wot- 
ship—Satan.” America is not wanting in Satanic 
newspapers, but none of them have the courage to 
take their true name. 


—The Baptists of England, in the death of Rev. 
John Howard Hinton, have lost their most eminent 
theologian since the time of Andrew Fuller. He stood 
very high, also, in the esteem of the whole body of 
evangelical dissenters. He died Dec. 17th, aged 82. 

—The poem which John G. Whittier contributes 
to this number of the Christian Union is worthy alike 
of his own fame and of his chosen subject—‘ The 
Prayer of Agassiz.’ And this reminds us that the 
Quaker poet sent to the recent fair of the Boston 
Young Women’s Christian Association a copy of his 
complete poetical works, bearing on the fly-leaf this 
modest inscription: 

Not for the doubtful rhyme within 
Nor outside gold, 
Stranger or friend, I warn thee well, 
Should this be sold; 
But freely, for the sake of such 
As homeless be, 
Give thrice its worth, and it shall prove 
Cheap unto thee. 
JOHe G. WHITTIER. 

AMESBURY, 12th mo., 1873. 

—Many years ago, Miss Elizabeth Lloyd, of 
Philadelphia, wrote a poem on Milton’s Blindness, 
which in some quarters was attributed to Milton him- 
self, and actually included in an English edition of his 
works. The error has been corrected a score of times, 
but the poem is again on its rounds through American 
newspapers as the production of Milton. It appeared 
in this shape even in the Woman’s Journal, which does 
not often give to a man the credit due to a woman, 
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INQUIRING FRIENDS. 

1. When and by what authority did the benediction 
as now given by our clergymen arise? Who outside of 
the clergy are authorized to give it? 

, ENEDICTIONS are certainly as old as Moses ; 


as old, indeed, as the dying patriarchs. The 
priests gave them among the Jews. Our modern forms 
are pretty close copies of the benedictions found in 
the apostolic epistles. Anybody may pronounce a 
benediction. All are kings and priests unto God 
under the Christian dispensation, and the ministry 
has no exclusive privileges. There have never been 
any scruples about maledictions; everybody is al- 
lowed to curse without ordination. It is only when 
one would bless men that he must have a special 
charter! 

{ 2. (1) What is the present view of learned men as to 
the antiquity of man? (2) Is the Darwinian theory 
gaining or losing ground? (3) Is it true that Dr. Mc 
Cosh and President Hopkins have cxrpressed confidence 
in that theory? 

(1) Learned men differ very widely in regard to the 
antiquity of man. It would not be fair to say that 
they hold in general any particular view. But it is 
fair to say that the majority of scholars believe man 
to have existed on the earth more than 5,878 years— 
the figure deduced from a literal (and much disputed) 
reading of Genesis. (2) The Darwinian theory, proper, 
includes three hypotheses: The hypothesis of “‘ natural 
selection,” offered as an adequate explanation of the 
origin of species by descent; the hypothesis of “ sexual 
selection,’”’ modifying the former, particularly with 
regard to man; and the hypothesis of ‘‘ pangenesis,”’ 
advanced to explain the phenomena of * heredity.” 
It cannot be said that all these hypotheses are gaining 
ground. The last is regarded as a pure speculation, or 
what Professor Tyndall calls “an instance of the scien- 
tific use of the imagination.’ The two others are held 
in numerous modified forms—many naturalists regard- 
ing the laws of natural and sexual selection as undeni- 
able inductions from facis, but not as covering the 
whole case of the origin of species, in which, they 
think, other agencies, as yet unexplained, have been 
at work. But the general view, that in some way the 
creation of species has been, like the creation of indi- 
diduals, a process of descent, with modifications, so 
that existing species of plants and animals are the de- 
scendants of pre-existing ones, is certainly gaining 
ground. Catholics, like Mivart, Spiritualists, like 
Wallace, in short, believers and unbelievers of every 
theological school, seem to find no difficulty in hold- 
ing it. Agassiz powerfully controverted it on scien- 
tifie grounds, asserting the separate origin of every 
species—even of each of the races of men. Dawson is 
another strong opponent. But the younger scientific 
men of England and America have embraced it, in 
one form or another. Whether there will be a reac- 
tion or oscillation of scientific opinion in this regard 
we cannot tell. It is quite possible. (3) We do not 
know what President Hopkins’s views are. Dr. McCosh 
did not give adhesion to Darwinism, we believe, but 
only stated his belief that the correctness or incorrect- 
ness of that theory was not a matter of vital concern 
to theology. We speak from memory, and are not 
sure that we represent President McCosh’s views ex- 
actly. 


‘ 3. The teaching of the pulpit that the death of the 
inferior animals is a consequence of the fall of man 
leaves the death of the animals in the geologic age un- 
accounted for. Is it quite consistent with divine wis- 
dom and justice that the brutes should die for man’s 
transgression? 


The doctrine that animals die because of Adam’s 
sin has no higher authority than that of Milton. The 
law of death is a necessary counterpart of the law of 
increase; and both are necessary elements of the law 
of progress. 


4, Our little boy, between two and three years of 
age, has been quite generous in dividing his candy, ete., 
until last night, when he refused. We denied him the 
candy entirely. He now refuses to divide either candy 
or oat-meal porridge with anyone, How shall we man- 
age him? 

What you mistake for selfishness is probably only 
stubborness. Do not be in too great a hurry. You 
have made draughts on his benevolence rather early. 
Do not ask him to divide, but set him an example of 
unselfishness, and then, at the first appearance of the 
trait in him, praise it highly. He is evidently one of 
the kind to be led, not driven. 


5. “A Friend” sends us the letter we receive period- 
ically about some one who is determined not to believe 
herself a Christian until she finds joy and peace suf- 
fusing her heart. Joy and peace are effects, and not 
alone causes. They result from calm and continued 
right-doing. But right-doing is itself the fruit of a 
sense of Christ’s love and help to every soul that, 
feeling its need, trusts in him. 


6. Ought a woman to give up study and other means 
of culture because they divide her pursuits and pleas- 
ure from her husband's, who, absorbed in business, 
cares for little else ? 

There are two sides to the question. It would, in- 
deed, be very selfish, or thoughtless, for a husband to 
wish to limit his wife’s culture because he is unable to 
sympathize with all her pursuits, A marriage is hap- 





pier where husband and wife are not too exacting 
about completeness of sympathy. On the other hand, 
a wife is exceedingly selfish, or thoughtless, if she lets 
her intellectual pursuits prevent her feeling and show- 
ing a cordial sympathy for her husband’s interests and 
pursuits. It is God who gives differing tastes and tal- 
ents. The man or woman who gains any amount of 
culture or of business success, and loses the sympathy 
and love of husband or wife makes a very bad ex- 


change. Culture wbich narrows one’s sympathy is 
spurious. True culture prepares one to take ina far 


larger range of tastes, whether higher or lower. 

7. Is it wrong to use church buildings for exhibi- 
tions consisting of tableaux, music, ete. ? 

If the amusements are harmless, why not have them 
in the church? The church should ally itself with all 
the innocent pleasure of the people. 


8. Was Judas present at the administration of the 
Lord’s supper ? 

It isa question on which commentators differ. We 
are inclined to think that he was not. 

9. Can a Christian man marry his deceased wife's 
sister, and be blameless according to the Bible ? 

Yes, most emphatically. The stupid conclusions to 
the contrary which have put burdens so grievous on 
sensitive consciences are arrived at by far-fetched de- 
ductions from something in the ceremonial and tem- 
poral enactments of the Pentateuch that never did 
refer to a deceased wife’s sister, and that has no appli- 
cation to other than subjects of the Jewish state. The 
most ardent opponents of the marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister have never dared urge that all the other 
laws of the Jews should be regarded as binding—much 
less every round-about deduction from those laws. 


10. Is it right for me to continue in the trade of a 
jeweller, and thus cater to the vanity of my fellow-be- 
ings ? 

The love of personal ornamentation is no more sin- 
ful than any other esthetic feeling. The goldsmith’s 
trade has always ranked as in some sense a fine art. 
People gratify their vanity by extravagant adorn- 
ment; so they do by buying costly books. Neither 
the jeweller nor the bookseller is responsible, how- 
ever. The love of beautiful objects is not vanity. 
God has set gems not only in the earth, but millions of 
floral gems over fields and hills. Is it wicked to wear 
flowers? Why any more wicked to wear an opal? 
Christianity is not represented fitly by a skull and 
bones, but by a living man, in full strength and 
beauty. Men will become lovers of beauty, if they 
dwell in the beauty of holiness. It is not wrong to 
follow a trade whose object is the creation of beauty. 

11. The young ladies who write us from everywhere 
to know what renumerative employment they shall 
seek ought to consider that we should have to know 
them and their surroundings in order to advise them. 
It is not they that have sinned, but their parents, in 
leaving them with no definite, well-learned occupa- 
tion. 

12. The correspondent, who writes to know if his 
English Bible, date 1557, is not the oldest extant, is in- 
formed that there are probably older perfect copies, 
since considerable editions were printed twenty years 
earlier. But a copy as old as the one named is doubt- 
less very valuable in the market. The fact that it has 
descended from generation to generation in the name 
of John Smith from the time it was printed until the 
present is very curious. May there never fail to bea 
John Smith on the face of the earth to receive it! 

[We have more questions just now than we can an- 
swer. But we like a large assortment to select from, 
if our friends will only be good-natured when we fail 
to reply. Do not expect any reply by mail. If you 
ask us to explain a text, write out the passage; do not 
send us to look it up by a reference. We shall always 
prefer questions of practical import, and we shall 
steadily refuse to answer those intended to provoke 
us to unprofitable discussions. ] 





Che Sunday-School. 











There are, doubtless, all sovts of helps to be had in 
studying the International Lessons. Books and Commenta- 
ries are not the only ones. Very much benefit can be derived 
from mutual discussion of the topics, and the plan adopted by 
many teachers in Cleveland is an excellent one in this respect, 
Every Saturday noon there is a union meeting, conducted in 
the roomsof the Young Men’s Christian Association, where 
the lessons for the next Sabbath are taken up and studied, as 
it were, in convention. The exercises are conducted by 
clergymen of the city, and by laymen also, and no one goes 
away from the meeting who is not refreshed and made far 
more competent to meet his or her own class on the same 
subject. The caution, however, must be observed that too 
much reliance be not placed on helps, to the neglect of inde- 
pendent thinking. The best teaching is done by those who 
bring a vigorous and balanced originality to bear upon the 
matter they attempt to explain. Scholars appreciate the tone 
and heartiness with which such instruction is given. 

It is to be hoped that the Teacher's Journal, a new 
Lutheran Sabbath-school paper, won't carry out its prospec- 
tus too literauly. It announces that it has at its command the 
best Commentaries, and the theological works, both in Ger- 
man and English, and it will therefore be able to draw from 
the vast storehouse of Lutheran doctrinat lore in presenting 
matter for the digestion of its readers, Scholars would pre- 


fer a little more enlivening material than theology in their 
paper, whatever else may suit the older people. We have the 
best wishes that the Journal will become a live paper, and its 
prospectus a dead letter. 


The test device in the way of laying the Sabbath- 
school under tribute for the payment of a standing debt must 
be credited to a certain parish in Brooklyn. Each child has 
been asked to ransack store-room and garret in search of 
everything like waste paper, and to bring whatever he may 
glean that is worth three cents a pound, and lay it as an offer- 
ing upon the general heap destined for sale. At last accounts 
the sum total realized was about seventy-five dollars. Get- 
ting a hand into the pockets of children in certain cases, and 
for certain causes, is certainly very helpful, and very com- 
mendable too, when the little folks are carefully guarded 
from imposition. There are cases arising, however, where 
the children are urged to give and to ao, when the truth is 
they are only doing the work of men and not of the Master. 


We did not look for so many inquiries in regard to 
those books which some one has to give away to destitute 
schools. Tflose who hear nothing more from them will read- 
ily understand that all cannot be accommodated. We only 
wish all the applicants could be supplied, their appeals are so 
urgent, and it only remains to be said that those who have 
Sabbath-school books at their disposal can be furnished with 
addresses of schools that need them. 


Two of the applications for the books mentioned 
above are quite touching. A poor woman writes from 
Kansas that her school has not been able to raise subscription 
money for the papers they have been taking, and they might 
not be able to pay even for the freight on the books should 
they be sent there. ‘ But,’’ she says, “I have concluded to 
pay the freight myself, rather than miss what to us would be 
such a treat, though I get but two dollars a week for doing 
housework.” In the other case, the grasshoppers have eaten 
up all the crops of the people, who were just starting a Sab- 
bath-school. They need a little library, but cannot pay for it 
under the circumstances. 


It is sometimes asked whether Sabbath-school con- 
ventions have not done their work, and become, to some 
extent, things of the past. So far as America is concerned we 
should judge not, from a speech that was recently made ata 
convention just held in one of the South-western States, the 
first one ever held in the county. A missionary of the Amer- 
ican Sunday-school Union who was present at the gathering 
says that to open the exercises, one of the natives rose and 
said: “I make motion that this invention begin. The sun 
ain’t more’n three hours high, and I’ve got seven miles to 
ride; besides, my critter is a little lame.’’ Not every modern 
* Sunday-school man ’’ would accept the above designation #3 





extremely happy, but we shall permit it to pass for this once, 
if we may be allowed to remark that the Sabbath-school “ in- 
vention ” is not yet so far covered by letters patent as to ren- 
der futile ali further attempts to improve its usefulness, 


Art Rots 


—The American Society of Water Colors will open 
its annual exhibition about the 20th instant, at the Academy 
of Design. The prospect, we believe, is good for an excellent 











| exhibition. 


—Perugini, the Roman engraver, has been for ten 
years engaged upon a plate of Raphael's famous picture 
known as * La Belle Jardiniére.”’ This he has just completed 
and proofs are expected in the course of a few months. It 
will probably be one of the finest engravings ever executed 
after Raphael. 

—Etruscan vases and other relics have given num- 
berless suggestions to artists and decorators of modern times, 
but the inscriptions have heretofore detied the paleographers. 
We have to thank that love for games of chance, of which we 
are all moreor less conscious, for a solution of the problem. 
Who shall say how many ages ago it may have been that some 
Etrurian maker of dice conceived a set whereon, instead of 
the usual dots indicating the numerals, the words themselves 
should be engraved? Whenever it was, he put his idea in 
practice and luckily made the dice of such imperishable stuff 
that the whole set turned up a few days ago with the letters 
plain enough for identification. Here was the long-sought 
clue, and now an Etruscan alphabet is a possibility by no 
means remote. Grammars and dictionaries will follow in due 
course of time, and so a new field of literature is opened to 
antiquarians. 

—What General Di Cesnola is about since his return 
to Cyprus we have not heard, but his discoveries there have 
set other excavators at work, and it seems not unlikely that 
before they are done with it the whole island will be 
“screened,’’ as the coal-miners say, lest the ultimate relic 
of past ages may escape detection. The latest discovery of 
importance is a colossal statue of Hercules holding a lion be- 
fore him, his hand grasping the creature’s hind paw. The 
figure, cut from the calcareous stone with which we are 
familiar in the Metropolitan Museum, is perfect down 
to the knees. Its age can only be inferred from the lo- 
cality in which it was found, which was the site of the very 
ancient Phenician city of Amathus, on the southern coast of 
the island. As usual there is a quarrel about ownership, the 
British Consul having a claim as it was found on his private 
land, while the Governor of Cyprus wants it for the museum 
at Constantinople, and has placed a guard over it until the 
dispute can be settled. 


—In the November and January numbers of Old and 
New are the first two installments of a series of papers by Mr. 
Tyrwhitt, of England, entitled ‘* Our Art Club.” It is a collo- 
quial account of an “institution” almost if not quite un- 
known in this country. Indeed there is as yet no class of 
persons here whom we can classify as professional amateurs. 
In England there is such a class, and it is quite common fora 
number of gentlemen and ladies who are inclined to the 
practical study of art, to engage a professional artist as an in- 
structor. During the summer he may make occasional 
sketching expeditions with his pupils, and during the winter 
his pupils send their work to him for criticism at stated in- 
tervals, the sketches being numbered, not signed. The in- 
structor examines the pictures, writes out a more or less 





| elaborate criticisw, aud forwards it te the Secretary of the 
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club. Then comes the regular meeting whereat the instruct- 
or’s paper is read aloud. Each member of course knows his 
or her number, and is spared the embarrassment of public 
praise or pity, unless, indeed, individual secrets have not been 
well kept, or individual countenances visibly betray sympathy 
with the reader’s words. Such clubs are not impossible with 
us, and we can readily believe that much improving culture 
could be attained if the plan can be Americanized. Mentally 
running over the list of our artists and connoisseurs, we think 
of several who are capable of serving as instructors, and who 
would probably be willing, for a “ consideration” of course, 
to act in that capacity. 

—Passengers up and down Broadway and the Sixth 
Avenue have long noticed, near the corner of Thirty-sixth 
Street, an architectural phenomenon known as the “ Colos- 
seum.” This is now almost ready for a public opening. 
Members of the press have already been treated to a prelim- 
inary sight at its interior arrangements. The chief attraction, 
it is understood, will be certain gigantic panoramic views of 
London from St. Paul’s, and of Paris from Notre Dame. The 
painting representing the first named city is somewhat fa- 
mous in its way, being from the brush of the late E. T. Parris, 
whose works are to be seen in almost every notable English 
collection, and whose painting of the coronation of Queen 
Victoria is well known to Englishmen the world over, from 
the popular engraving which may be seen in nearly every 
national coffee-house. He also restored and repainted the 
huge frescoes of St. Paul’s Cathedral. The view of London 
mentioned above is said to be the Jargest picture ever put on 
canvas. This is not especially in its favor, to be sure, but the 
proprietors of the ‘Colosseum ”’ profess to have arranged 
light, and accessories in such fashion that, when the paintings 
are viewed from a sort of central tower which forms as it 
were the axis of the building, the effect is quite remarkable 
for distance and perspective. We have not yet scen this ex- 
hibition, and consequently withhold our opinion as to its artis- 
tic merit, but the oddity of the whole establishment we can 
vouch for, and the combination of constructional engineering 
and latitudinarian brush-work is certainly worth seeing. 
We understand, by the way, that the upper part of the build- 
ing, without any such design on the part of the builder, turns 
out to be a very perfect whispering gallery. 





Selections. 


AT THE DOOR OF THE YEAR. 


FTHE corridors of Time 
Are full of doors—the portals of closed years; 
We enter them no more, though bitter tears 
Beat bard against them, and we hear the chime 
Of lost dreams, dirge like, in behind them ring 
At Memory’s opening. 


_— _ —————$__—_. 


But one door stands ajar— 
The New Year's; while a golden chain of days 
Holds it half shut. The eager foot delays 
That presses to its threshold’s mighty bar ; 
And fears that shrink, and hopes that shout aloud, 
Around it wait and crowd. 


It shuts back the Unknown. 
And dare we truly welcome one more year, 
Who down the past a mocking laughter hear 
From idle aims like wandering breezes blown? 
We whose large aspirations dimmed and shrank, 
Till the year’s scroll was blank? 


We pause beside this door. 
Thy year, O God, how shall we enter in? 
How shall we thence thy hidden treasures win? 
Shall we return in beggary, as before, 
When thou art near at hand, with infinite wealth, 
Wisdom, and heavenly health ? 


The footsteps of a Child 
Sound close beside us. Listen! He will speak, 
His birthday bells have hardly rung a week, 
Yet has He trod the world’s press undefiled, 
Come with me!” hear him through his smiling say, 
* Behold, Iam the Way!” 


Against the door his face 

Shines as the sun, His touch is a command, 

The years unfold before his baby hand! 

The beauty of his presence fills all space, 

Enter through Me,” he saith, “ nor wander more; 
For lo! [am the Door.” 


. 


And all doors openeth He, 
The new-born Christ, the Lord of the New Year 
The threshold of our locked hearts standeth near; 
And while he gives us back love's rusted key 
Our Future on us with his eyes has smiled 

Even as a little chiid.—Lucy Larcom. 


GOOD ADVICE FROM CARLYLE. 


A NEW book by Cunningham Geikie, addressed to 
~ young men, contains the following admirable letter 
from Carlyle, hitherto unpublished: 


CHELSEA, 13th March, 1843. 

Dear Sir: Some time ago your letter was delivered me; I 
take literally the first free half-hour I have had since, to write 
you a word of answer. 

It would give me true satisfaction, could any advice of mine 
contribute to forward you in your honorable course of self- 
improvement; but a long experience has taught me that ad- 
vice can profit but little; that there is a good reason why 
“advice is so seldom followed”—this reason, namely, that 
it is so seldom, and can almost never be, rightly given. No 
man knows the state of another: it is always to some more or 
less imaginary man that the wisest and most honest adviser 
is speaking. 

As to the Books which you, whom I know 60 little of, should 
read, there is hardly anything definite that can be said. For 
one thing, you may be strenuously advised to keep reading. 
Any good book, any book that is wiser than yourself, will 
teach you something—a great many things, indirectly and 
directly, if your mind be open to learn. The old counsel of 
Johnson's is also good and universally applicable; Read the 








Book you do honestly feel a wish and curiosity to read. The 
very wish and curiosity indicates that you then and there are 
the person likely to get good of it. ‘*Our wishes are present- 
ments of our capabilities:’’ that is a noble saying, of deep 
encouragement to all true men; applicable to our wishes 
and efforts in regard to reading, as to other things. Among 
all the objects that look wonderful or beautiful to you, fol- 
low with fresh hope the one that looks wonderfulest, beau- 
tifulest. You will gradually by various trials (which trials 
see that you make honest, manful ones, not silly, short, fitful 
ones) discover what is for you the wonderfullest, beautiful- 
est; what is your true element and province, and be able to 
abide by that. True Desire, the Monition of Nature, is much 
to be attended to. But here also you are to discriminate 
carefully between true desire and false. The medical men tell 
us we should eat what we truly have an appetite for; but 
what we only falsely have an appetite for, we should reso- 
lutely avoid. Itis very true. And flimsy, * desultory”’ read- 
ers, who fly from foolish book to foolish book, and get good 
of none, and mischief of all—are not these as foolish, un- 
healthy eaters, who mistake their superficial, false desire after 
spiceries and confectionaries for the real appetite, of which 
even they are not destitute, though it lies far deeper, far 
quieter, after solid nutritive food? With these illustrations 
I will recommend Johnson's advice to you. 

Another thing, and only one other, I will say. All Books 
are properly the record of the History of Past Men. What 
thoughts Past Men had in them; what actions Past Men did; 
the summary of all Books whatsoever lies there, [t is on this 
ground that the class of Books specifically named History can 
be safely recommended as the basis of all study of Books; the 
preliminary to all right and full understanding of anything 
we can expect to find in Books, Past History, and especially 
the Past History of one’s own Native Country—everybody 
may be advised to begin with that. Let him study that faith- 
fully, innumerable inquiries, with due indications, will branch 
out from it; he has a broad beaten highway from which all 
the country is more or less visible—there traveling, let him 
choose where he will dwell. 

Neither let mistakes nor wrong directions, of which every 
man, in his studies and elsewhere, falls into many, discourage 
you. There is precious instruction to be got by finding that 
we were wrong. Let a man try faithfully, manfully to be 
right; he will grow daily more and more right. It is at bot- 
tom the condition on which all men have to cultivate them- 
selves. Our very walking is an incessant falling ; a falling and 
a catching of ourselves before we come actually to the pave- 
ment! It is emblematic of all things a man does. 

In conclusion, I will remind you that it is not by books 
alone, or by books chiefly, that a man becomes in all points a 
man. Study to do faithfully whatsoever thing in your actual 
situation, there and now, you find cither expressly or tacitly 
laid to your charge—that is your post; stand in it like a true 
soldier; silently devour the many chagrins of it, as all human 
situations have many ; and be your aim not to quit it without 
doing all that it, at least, required of you. A man perfects 
himself by work much more than by reading. They are a 
growing kind of men that can wisely combine the two things; 
wisely, valiantly, can do what i> laid to their hand in their 
present sphere, and prepare themselves withal for doing other 
wider things, if such lie before them. With many good wishes 
and encouragements, I remain yours sincerely, 

THOMAS CARLYLE. 

HOW A QUAKERESS STOPPED RORROWING. 

N exchange says the subject of borrowing and 
~~ lending came up in the course of a conversation with 
one of its subscribers, the other day, when he suddenly recol- 
lected a funny occurrence of that character that bad hap- 
pened in his neighborhood. He said he had a neighbor whose 
family were great borrowers, but seldom, if ever, returning 
the exact amount borrowed. An old Quaker lady, another 
neighbor, who had endured these invasions for a long time 
patiently, hit upon a very philosophical mode of eventually 
putting a stop to the nuisance. Keeping her own counsel, 
the next time her good man went to town he had a separate 
and express order to purchase a pound of the best tea, and 
also a new canister to put itin. As he knew she already had 
plenty of tea, and also a canister, he was puzzled to determine 
what the old lady wanted of more tea and a new canister, but 
his questionings and reasonings elicited nothing more than a 
repetition of the order. 

“Jim, did I not tell thee to get me a pound of the best 
tea and a new canister? Now go along, and do as I bid thee.” 

And go along he did, and when he came home at night, the 
tea and new canister were his companions. The old lady took 
them from him with an amused expression on her usually 
placid features, and depositing the tea in the canister, set it 
on the shelf for special use. It had not long to wait, for the 
borrowing neighbor had frequent use for the aromatic herb. 
The good old lady loaned generously, emptying back in the 
canister any remittance of borrowed teas which the neigh- 
bor’s conscience inclined her to make. Time went on, and 
after something less than the one hundredth time of borrow- 
ing, the neighbor again appeared for “just another drawing 
of tea,” when the oft-visited tea canister was brought out, 
and found to be empty, and the good old lady and obliging 
neighbor was just one pound of tea poorer than when she 
bought the new cannister, which now only remained to tell 
the story. Then she made a little characteristic speech, per- 
haps the first in her life. She said: ** Thou seest that empty 
canister. I filled it for thee with a pound of my best tea, 
and I have lent it all to thee in driblets, and put into it al) 
thou hast sent me in return, and none but thyself hath taken 
therefrom or added into it, and now thou seest it empty; 
therefore I will say to thee, thou hast borrowed thyself out, 
and I can lend thee no more.” 

A HINDOO STORY. 

A TIGER, prowling in a forest, was attracted by a 
we bleating calf. It proved to be a bait, and the tiger 
found himself trapped in a spring cage. There he lay for 
two days, when a Brahmin happened to pass that way. “O 
Brahmin!” piteously cried the beast, “have mercy on me; 
let me out of this cage.” “ Ah! but you will eat me.” “ Eat 
you! devour my benefactor? Never could I be guilty of 
such a deed,” responded the tiger. The Brahmin, being 
benevolently inclined, was moved by these entreaties, and 
opened the door of the cage. The tiger walked up to him, 
wagyed his tail, and said: ‘* Brahmin, prepare to die; I shall 
now eat you.” “Oh, how ungrateful! how wicked! am I not 
your savior?” protested the trembling priest, “True,” said 








the tiger, “very true; but it is the custom of my race to 
eat a man when we get a chance, and I can not afford to let 
you go.” “ Let us submit the case to an arbitrator,” said the 
Brahmin. ‘ Here comes a fox. The fox is wise ; let us abide 
by his decision.’ ‘* Very well,” replied the tiger. The fox, 
assuming a judicial aspect, sat on his haunches with all the 
dignity he could muster, and looking at the disputants, he 
said: **Good friends, lam somewhat confused at the different 
accounts which you give of this matter; my mind is not clear 
enough to render equitable judgment, but if you will be kind 
enough to act the whole transaction before my eyes, I shall 
attain unto a more definite conception of the case. Do you, 
Mr. Tiger, show me just how you approached and entered 
the cage, and then you, Mr. Brahmin, show me how you lib- 
erated him, and I shall be able to render a proper decision.” 
They assented, for the fox was solemn and oracular. The 
tiger walked into the cage, and the spring-door fell and shut 
him in. He was a prisoner. The judicial expression faded 
from the fox's countenance, and turning to the Brahmin, he 
said: “I advise you to go home as fast as you can, and ab- 
stain, in future, from doing favors to rascally tigers. Good 
morning, Brahmin: good morning, tiger."’ 





Sanings and Doings. 


—A lady who offers to furnish ‘‘some storys” to a 
Michigan paper, says in a postscript: N. b ican send you sum 
pomes to, sum real pretty verses if you desire that I writ my- 
self, for ican writ pomes as well as storys.” The editor is 
mean enough to decline on the ground of poverty super- 
induced by the panic. 


—The Indianapolis Sentinel says: “The lieutenant- 
governor of Rhode Island writes poetry. This is the first 
instance on record where a lieutenant-governor ever did 
anything.” 

—A good lady once remarked to Dr. Adams that 
his sermons were a little too long. “ Don’t you think so, Dr. 
Adams?” said she, * just a little.” “Ah! good sister,” said 
he, “I am afraid you don’t like ‘the sincere milk of the 
word.’”’ * Yes, I do,” said she; “but you know the fashion 
now-a-days is condensed milk.” 


—The charge of a Kansas judge in a breach of 
promise case was exceedingly lucid and comprehensive: 
“The evidence shows that he sot up with her night after 
night, and they squoze hands and talked soft, and I think she 
ought to have about $23 damages.”” But the jury, in con- 
sideration of the low price of corn, reduced it to $1 75, andin 
Kansas that passes for justice. 

—Ata meeting of the Oneida Baptist Association a 
visiting clergyman, old enough to be gray, but with raven 
locks and beard, offered several resolutions touching ques- 
tions of reform. Dr. Patton of Utica said he saw no objection 
to the adoption of the resolutions, but he wished the one on 
the use of tobacco might be followed by one deprecating the 
use of hair dye. The former stood speechless. 

—In the office of the St. Johnsbury (Vt.) Caledonian 
is a most ingenious specimen of mechanism. The article re- 
ferred to is a glass bottle, inside of which is a round table 
very nearly filling the diameter of the bottle. On the table 
isa cask made of staves, with brass hoops and a head in each 
end. In the nose of the bottle is a wooden stopple, nearly 
filling the space, and this is keyed in on the inside and pinned, 
The table and miniature barrel had to be set up inside the 
bottle and glued together. This piece of patient work was 
done by Nat Annis of Passumpsic, an employé at the scale 
works. 

—A sound Romanish dairyman at Breslau was a few 
days ago scandalized by the remark of oue of his customers, 
with reference to his milk—showing some of a bluish tinge— 
that it looked like “the Pope’s milk.”’ “The Pope’s milk!’ 
he replied; ** what do you mean?” “ Why, the Pope the other 
day said,” was the rejoinder, “ that all that had been baptized 
belongs to him.” 

—A Western editor met a well-educated farmer re- 
cently, and informed him that he would like to have some- 
thing from his pen. The farmer sent him a pig, and charged 
him $9 75 for it. 

EXERCISE IN HyMN READING.—A minister went, to 
a Professor of Elocution in Philadelphia to enter upon a 
course of instruction; whereupon the Professor gave him as 
an exercise Willis’ hymn, the first line of which was read after 
this style: 

The perfect world, by Adam trod. 

At this point he was interrupted by the Professor calling to 
his daughter, in an adjoining room, and inquiring: * Daugh- 
ter, have you ever read, ‘The perfect world, by Adam 
Trod?’” The daughter, with a quizzical expression, respond- 
ed, “No, father, I've not met with the work; is it a recent 
publication?” The reading thus indicated is a match for 
such singing as, ** Ho-muggin, Ho-muggin.” 

—We were yesterday called upon as an umpire, says 
the New Orleans Times, to decide a point at issue between a 
party of young but ambitious colored politicians. The argu- 
ment was upon the meaning of the term ** Parliamentary.” 
One contended that it was ‘talkin’ in a parlor,” and others that 
it was “ perliteness in conwersation.” When the real mean- 
ing of the word was explained, they retired, wiser, if not bet- 
ter boys. 

—It was an Irish coroner, who, when asked how he 
accounted for an extraordinary mortality in Limerick, re- 
plied sadly: “*I cannot tell. There are people dying this year 
that never died before.” 

—Says the Detroit Free Press, “ Fire a shot-gun in 
any direction in this country, and you hita poet.” Nobody 
but a newspaper editor can understand what horror this 
dreadful statement is capable of inspiring. As he reads it a 
doleful train of MSS. passes goblin-like before him, and life 
seems but a horrid dream. 

—A lady teacher inquired of the members of a class 
of juveniles if any of them could name the four seasons, In- 
stantly the chubby hand of a five-year-old was raised, and 
promptly came the answer, “ Pepper, salt, vinegar and must 
tard.’”’—Youth’s Companion 

—* Do try and talk alittle common sense!” exclaimed 
a sarcastic young lady to a visitor. “‘Oh!” was the reply 
“but wouldn't that be taking an unfair advantage of yout 
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The rentals of the Plymouth Church pews amounted 
to $59,430 at the annual sale on the 6th inst., against a total of 
$59,301 realized a year ago. The highest premium paid fora 
pew above its fixed rent was $400. 


In this vicinity the Week of Prayer was generally 
observed by the Christian community, the number of places 
where meetings were held daily being more numerous than 
in former years. Services were conducted in the day time in 
several churches, both up and down town, and were well at- 
tended. In Brooklyn the week was similarly observed, and 
judging from brief reports, the same appears to have been 
the case everywhere else. Happy spiritual results are hoped 
for from the meetings. 


\ Bishop Cummins formally opened the first religious 
services of the Reformed Episcopal Church in New York on 
Sunday the 4th instant. His audience assembled in Steinway 
Hall, and was all that could be desired in numbers. However, 
as undoubtedly many were present from curiosity, it cannot 
be judged from this inaugural occasion how large a following 
the new movement has in thiscity. Theservices did not vary 
from the usual Episcopal ritual, beyond the adoption of the 
Prayer-Book of 17%. Rey. A. V. Feltwell, of West Farms, 
N. Y., and Rey. Mr. Leacock appeared on the platform with 
the Bishop. The sermon was preached by the latter, who 
claimed essentially that the new Church was only new so far 
as it aimed to return to the simple truths of the Gospel and 
the true spirit of Christianity. 


Imperfect furnace flues work a deal of mischief, es- 
peciaily in churches where they are not under continuous 
watch when a fire is started. Several edifices have within a 
short time been burned from this cause, the latest sacrifice 
being the beautiful Clarendon Street Baptist Church in Bos- 
ton. Two things need to be impressed upon many congrega- 
tions—those in the country particularly—namely, insure your 
churches, and then see that they are as safe as possible from 
fire. A house standing is better than one in ashes, insurance 
or no insurance. In the case of the Boston church, it is worth 
while to note that the afflicted congregation on the Sunday of 
the calamity was generously offered the use of the houses of 
three Congregationalist, four Unitarian, two Baptist, one 
Universalist, and one Free Religious Societies. 


Our Methodist brethren have a way of doing Church 
business on a large scale, as their subscriptions, for instance, 
when a debt is to be removed often testify. That they are 
capable of being as unstinted in their fellowship with other 
denominations, when they choose, was amply shown at a 
church dedication in Brooklyn, on Sunday, the 4th inst. They 
had their own Bishop Janes and their preachers there, of 
course, but in addition they had invited and rejoiced in the 
presence of many others. Rev. Dr. Budington represented 
the Congregationalists; Drs. Cuyler, Duryca, and Talmage 
the Presbyterians; Dr. Fulton the close communion Bap- 
tists; and the Rev. J. Hyatt Smith the Baptists who are a 
little more open; and besides these Rey. Dr. Schenck, from 
the Episcopat Church, Rey. Drs. R. 8. Storrs, and H. M. 
Scudder sent letters of congratulation. The latter expressed 
the hope that he would have the pleasure of exchanging pul- 
pits with the pastor of the new church. Addresses were 
made by the ministers who were present, and the occasion 
became resolved into a genuine “love feast"’ of the most fra- 
ternal nature. Denominational ties seemed to have snapped 
for the moment. The leaven of the Evangelical Alliance or 
something still better evidently scems to be working in more 
than one quarter. 


An amendment being proposed to the Constitution 
of New Jersey whereby all church property will become 
liable to taxation, the Baptists of the State have put in circu- 
lation a petition against it, on the several grounds, first: That 
church edifices are erected by voluntary contributions for 
religious purposes, and, yielding no income, a tax in the case 
would bea repressive taxation of benevolence. Second: The 
exemption is not unjust because churches enhance the value 
of property in a community, increase the public revenues 
and promote good morals. Third: The nation being in a 
general sense a Christian one, it should not burden the offer- 
ings of Christian benevolence. Fourth: The purity and per- 
petuity of our republican form of government depend upon 
the virtue and morals of the people and **to embarrass the 
efforts of Christians to promote the cause of religion and of 
Christian education, by compelling them to pay taxes on the 
moneys contributed for those purposes, would be to strike a 
heavy blow at the only possible safeguard of free institu- 
tions.”’ This whole subject is coming into prominence, and it 
may be said that there is something of a growing feeling even 
among Christian people in favor of church taxation on the 
ground of making an absolute separation of Church and 
State. If we are not mistaken, the Philadelphia Baptists ex- 
pressed themselves in accordance with this view when the 
Pennsylvania Convention had the question up recently. 


Just how far the envelope or weekly payment sys- 
tem is adopted by churches, or to what extent it is proving 
successful, it is difficult to ascertain. Some congregations 
undoubtedly are carrying it through either under their own 
or their pastor’s enthusiasm, while others have tried it and 
failed. There is very much to be said in favor of the plan, 
especially in the case of congregations whose worldly goods 
are not ample and whose members would not feel the burden 
of limited though frequent contributions for church support. 
This matter, which is properly a scheme of systematic benefi- 
cence, was recently considered at a meeting in this city, where 
a variety of favorable opinions were expressed by speakers. 
Although his church is not conducted on this plan, Rey. Dr. 
©harles Robinson showed what could be done by system. He 
told his experience with his own people, and the way he had 
induced them to sacrifice car rides, cigars, and other minor 
luxuries. The rich did not like the plan at first, but preferred 
putting down a large sum at once. He had been laughed ata 
good deal, but he said that by this homeopathic system he had 
succeeded in bringing into the church revenues some four 
thousand dollars which could have beer secured in no other 
way. The envelope system is based on the theory that those 
who give little by little in the end give more than they could 





have possibly given at once, and moreover that it promotes 
curtailment of small expenditures in favor of church giving. 
So far it is certainly a commendable plan. 


Wabash College, at Crawfordsville, Ind., has been 
enjoying a gracious revival. A correspondent of the Interior 
writes that the interest commenced with the efforts of four 
young men from Indianapolis who preached in the town and 
held praise-meetings. They succeeded in drawing large audi- 
ences and in awakening a sense of the spiritual needs of their 
hearers. In the course of a week the college was affected, and 
crowded daily prayer-meetings wore held where two or three 
weeks before they were poorly attended. ‘ In the meantime 
union meetings were held in some one of the churches every 
night, and many came out on the side of the Lord. These 
were always attended by the students, who afterwards re- 
turned to their dormitories full of the love of Christ, and 
there, crowded in one of the little rooms, would raise their 
voices in prayer and thanksgiving to God for what he was 
doing for them. Not unfrequently the midnight hour would 
resound with the voice of praise. Rooms where a few eve- 
nings before the name of Jesus was blasphemed were made 
vocal with songs of gladness. Out of nearly one hundred 
students in the college proper, only a dozen remain who have 
not found the Saviour. The perfect harmony that exists 
among the different denominations and the hearty coUpera- 
tion in the work of pointing souls to Christ were indeed 
beautiful to behold.” 

It is a pleasure (co read the reports of the meetings of 
the Woman's Board of Missions, if for no other reason than 
to note the successful way in which its finances are managed. 
The sixth annual meeing of the Board was held in Boston on 
Tuesday of last week, when the treasurer, Mrs. Bates, re- 
ported that the total receipts with interest on investments 
amounted to $65,683, and the total expenses 345,699. As there 
was a balance of $11,695, from the receipts in 1872, this year’s 
balance in the treasury is the gratifying sum of 351,678. All 
but about $4,000 of this balance is for the fund of the Con- 
stantinople Home. When the title for the ground of the pro- 
posed building is procured, the work will commence. At 
present temporary quarters are used. In the home depart- 
ment, four new branch societies have been formed, in Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, and Rhode Island, and reports 
from other quarters showed that there has been a great in- 
crease of numbers and efficiency in these organizations. They 
have rendered important aid to the general Board, the mission 
circles that are made of children and youth alone having 
contributed nearly #1,000 to the cause. As for the foreign 
field, six new missionarics have been sent out to Japan, Cey- 
lon, Bombay, Constantinople, and Mexico, and the Board has 
assumed the support of ten married ladies, who are doing a 
special work among the Women, making the present number 
of workers fifty. In the department of schools gratifying 
progress is reported. At the meeting two letters were read, 
showing the contrast between the condition of the women in 
that country ten years ago and what it is now where the Gos- 
pel has reached them. Miss 8. H. Closson, who was present, 
gave an account of the work among the women of Cesarea, 
which deeply interested the large audience. When the mis- 
sion was first established many came to see the missionaries, 
averaging one hundred a day, giving a favorable opportunity 
to read to them and teach them from the Bible. Incidents 
were given of the devotion of native converts and their firm- 
ness under persecution. The anniversary proved to be as in- 
teresting as any the Board has held. In the annual election 
of officers Mrs. Albert Bowker was again chosen President. 

PERSONAL Notes.—Rev. Mr. Beecher has been in- 
vited by the London Missionary Society to deliver the annual 
sermon before it in May next, but he has informed his con- 
gregation that his present inclination is to decline the invita- 
tion.—Rey. I. 8S. Kalloch, formerly of Boston, and more re- 
cently prominent in Kansas politics, has resolved to return to 
the ministry, and acceptsa call toa Baptist church in Leaven- 
worth.—Speaking of Rey. Dr. H. M. Scudder, in connection 
with the opening of the new chapel of his church in Brook- 
lyn, a local paper says that “ his splendid health lifts him 
above the lowness of spirits under which dyspeptic divines 
labor, and gives to his religion and his utterances an airy 
plume of faith and a vigorof hold on the mystery of godliness 
which is like atonic to feeble believers.’’—The heirs of the 
late Samuel A. Hitchcock, Esq., have paid to the Pacific The- 
ological Seminary (Congregational), at Oakland, Cal., the sum 
of five thousand dollars which had been pledged by him to 
that institution. ‘The promptness,” remarks the Congrega- 
tionalist, “‘ with which this act has been done adds to its in- 
terest and value; Mr. Pond, the agent of the Seminary, not 
being called upon to prove his claim, or to wait for the slow 
settlement of the estate, but receiving it as, in a sense, the 
New Year’s gift of the original donor and of all his legal rep- 
resentatives.”’ 





FOREIGN, 


In matters of creed, the little Church of eight native 
Christians in Yeddo bears the palm for simplicity. Knowing 
nothing of the causes of difference among Christians in for- 
eign lands, they accept all the points of agreement, acknowl- 
edge Jesus Christ to be the Son of God, profess their faith in 
Him, promise to live lives of pure morals, and be diligent in 
prayer and the study of the Scriptures. 


The Jubilee Singers are having a good time in York- 
shire, which is the most musical province in England. A Bel- 
fast paper states that at one private concert at Bradford they 
realized the handsome sum of seven hundred and fifty dollars, 
“the largest they have received from any meeting of the 
kind they have yet held.” Ata public concert at Leeds they 
took in one thousand two hundred dollars. It would seem 
that the singers are making a heavy draft on British gold. 


In appointing twelve new Cardinals, the Pope seems 
to have taken good care that they should all be men of like 
mind with himself. No ecclesiastic who accepts the sityation 
at Rome, with Victor Emanuel as the temporal superior of 
His Holiness, has the slightest chance of promotion to this 
dignity. It appears there are twenty-eight vacancies yet to 
be filled, and it is hinted that the American Catholics are en- 
titled to be represented in at least one of them. 


Rich and poor alike who live in the neighborhood of 
Clevedon, England, appear to have experienced an almost 
personal loss in the death of Lady Elton, A local paper says 








of her that she loved the poor and delighted to live amongst 
them. To listen to the story of their hard lives, to cheer 
them with her advice, and to minister to their necessities, was 
to her a source of real satisfaction. She regarded the spirit- 
ual and temporal welfare of her neighbors with the greatest 
interest, and built a beautiful church for that parish. In a 
word, she was a sincere Christian woman, whose position in 
life did not interfere with the claims which her fellow- 
creatures had upon her. 


So much interest was excited in the case of the Dean 
of Canterbury who was brought to task here by Bishop Tozer 
and others, for participating in a general communion of the 
Evangelical Alliance at Dr. Adams’ church, that we are quite 
certain his own utterances on the subject will be eagerly 
read. He spoke in London recently, and the following ex- 
tracts of his address are given, as reported in the Record of 
that city: “ As regarded himself, the meeting was no doubt 
aware that since his return to England his conduct had been 
the subject of a great deal of comment. He would not say 
that he was the ‘ best abused’ person in the land, for he had; 
in fact, been less abused than he expected. Of course, many 
newspapers had found fault with him; for how, without find- 
ing fault, were newspaper columns to be filled while Parlia- 
ment was not sitting? But the censure pronounced was, 
after all, rather mild. The Church Times said that it would 
willingly send him back to America at its own expense, but 
he supposed thatif he had accepted the offer it would have 
been made a condition that he should never come back again. 
He was accused of having broken all sorts of laws and rules. 
He was not aware what laws or rules were referred to. If a 
law violated any Christian principle then he would stand by 
that principle and break the law; but so long as a law related 
to neutral ground he felt bound to obey it. There was nolaw 
or canon in the Episcopal Church of America that prohibited 
his taking part in the administration of the Holy Communion. 
1f there had been it would have been his duty to obey it, but 
he believed that he broke no law and violated no rule in doing 
what he had done. It might be thatin England they had to 
pay a penalty for their position as members of the Estab- 
lished Church,—that there was a loss as well as a gain in that 
position; but in America the case was different. There was 
no Established Church there. (Cheers.) He was there that 
evening as an Episcopalian ; he did not conceal his principles, 
nor did he consider that he had at all compromised his prin- 
ciples by being present at that united communion. (Cheers.) 
Never did he take part in anything that more impressed his 
spirit, or made him feel more of a sense of pre-millennial joy.” 

Continuing with his remarks, the Dean said: “If he 
had wanted any reward for his visit to America, he would 
heave found it by being present at the great gathering of 
Christians in Dr. Adams’s church; assembled that they might 
all testify their faith in the death of their blessed Lord for 
them. This was a truth about which there were no differ- 
ences among them. (Cheers.) There were many differences 
about forms of church government and minor matters, but 
upon that—and it was the cardinal point of their faith—there 
was no difference whatever, and he could not imagine why 
the Holy Communion, which symbolized the one doctrine 
which was essential to the salvation of their souls, should be 
made a bone of discord. (Loud cheers.) There could be no 
greater profanation of the Lord's Supper than to turn it into 
a test of the communion to which men belonged. (Hear, 
hear.) If there were one thing which might well make all of 
them unite, it was the showing forth their faith in the death 
of their blessed Lord. To make the commemoration of that 
death an occasion of hatred or discord was to misuse it, and 
turn it into atest. It was a test in England not long ago, but 
the nation repented of having made it one, and abolished the 
Test Act, and why should they retain in their minds what 
was thus nationally abandoned? The Lord’s Supper ought to 
be a thing that should draw all Christians together, not a 
thing that kept numbers of them apart. . . . The spectacle 
of the vast congregation in Dr. Adams’s church, even the gal- 
leries of which were crowded with participants in the holy 
sacrament of loye, was one of the most touching sights that 
he ever saw in his life, and it was with the greatest sorrow 
that he had found members of that great Episcopalian church 
to which he belonged finding fault with him for having been 
present on that occasion. He could only say that he regarded 
it as a great privilege to have been present on that occasion, 
and that as long as he lived he should look back to his pres- 
ence there as one of the most blessed moments in his life. 
(Cheers.) It was not a thing that he could ever express regret 
for (cheers); it was a thing that would always be sacred and 
fresh in his remembrance. In concluding the Dean said that, 
much as he expected, the enthusiasm of the American people 
quite took him by surprise. Their kindness, too, was most 
extraordinary, and he believed that if he had chosen to re- 
main in America for a twelvemonth it would not have been 
exhausted. It was a grand and noble country, and the inhab- 
itants were a grand and noble people.” (Cheers.) 


An extraordinary revival is reported to be in prog- 
ress at Derby, England. According to the Primitive Method- 
ist a thousand sinners have been converted in that city; liars 
have become reliable ; swearers have learned to pray; drunk- 
ards have been found at church instead of at their constant 
haunts, guilty men and women have become reformed; hun- 
dreds who a month ago would have laughed outright at the 
very idea of their being converted are now rejoicing in the 
possession of a present Saviour. This revival, it appears, has 
come about through the instrumentality, humanly speaking, 
of the new Episcopal Vicar of the largest church in Derby, the 
Rey. Mr. Douglas, a fervent young Scotchman. For the last 
year he has been preaching like a John the Baptist, and now he 
is reaping the fruits of his labors. How he affected his hear- 
ers has an illustration in the dialogue of two of his parishion- 
ers who were going home from church together one evening. 
Quoth Thompson, ‘I say, neighbor Williams, what does the 
vicar mean about this conversion he is always talking about?” 
“Nay, I cannot tell you, Mr. Thompson; I have gone to that 
church these last thirty years, and I don’t remember hearing 
anything about it before.” In connection with this truly re- 
markable work of grace, we cannot forbear giving a telling 
incident : On Sunday evening a plain, warm-hearted Wesleyan 
local preacher, who was on his way home from his own place 
of worship, where he had been having a particularly “ good 
time,” passing Mr. Douglas’s church, and seeing it still lighted 
up, and having heard of the good doings there, resolved to 
turn in for a bit more. He kneeled down. in one of the deep 
pews at the end of the church and became earnestly engaged 
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with his God. He was soon discovered by one of the curates, 
a quiet, good man, who whispered in his ears, ‘* Do you, my 
friend, love the Lord Jesus Christ ?”” ‘ Yes, mester,”’ said the 
earnest Methodist, in stentorian tones, which rang through 
the vast church and were audible to every one present; “ yes, 
mester, and hey done so for mony a year.” “ Very good, 
very good,” said the mild clergyman, “but don’t speak 80 
loudly.” ‘‘Speak loud, did ye say?" fairly shouted the old 
Methodist at the top of his voice, “speak Joud? do you think 
I’m ashamed of it?’ Such a genuine and universal revival 
seldom is recorded as occurring in an Established church. 








The dalek 


[From Tuesday, Jan. 6, to Monday, Jan. 12.) 








There is a larger fleet of United States vessels now in 
the Gulf than has been together since the close of the war. 
The Admiral has taken advantage of this to order a general 
drill to exercise the officers in fleet evolutions. It is not often 
in time of peace that our navy has an opportunity to engage 
in reviews and drills such as add greatly to the efficiency of 
the great European navies. Commodore F. A. Parker, chief 
of staff to Rear-Admiral Case, and author of an elaborate pro- 
fessional work entitled Squadron Tactics Under Steam, will 
doubtless have the general ordering of the drill. It is under- 
stood that the fleet will cruise for a while in Cuban waters be- 
fore separating for the usual peace stations. 

Under the new government Spanish affairs have 
apparently undergone no very striking change. Serrano, in- 
deed, however he may differ from his predecessor in office on 
some points, seems to agree with him in believing that the 
only way to save the country is to prevent the assembling of 
the Cortes. Accordingly, it is reported that he will not con- 
voke that body for a year at least, and will bend all his ener- 
gies meanwhile to the suppression of insurrections, under 
whatever name, and to the restoration of order throughout 
the land. At Carthagena matters look rather more favorable 
for the government, in consequence of one or two fortuitous 
explosions which have taken place within the besieged 
works. 





Little remained to be told about the Virginius affair; 
but the President, as in duty bound, reported to Congress the 
conclusion of the surrender, and the loss of the ship. Soon 
afterward the remainder of the diplomatic correspondence 
was given to the press. It places General Sickles ina somewhat 
different light, and it is now asserted that his resignation was 
not tendered in consequence of misunderstandings between 
him and Secretary Fish. Sickles’s correspondence with the 
Spanish Minister of State was in exact accord with the in- 
structions received from Washington, and the Minister was, 
therefore, at fault in much that he said in reply. He assumed 
hastily that General Sickles had exceeded his instructions, 
and his wrath vented itself in not very temperate language. 


Louisiana still maintains her championship, offering 
to the country at large the same hopeless political puzzle that 
has perplexed it for years. Two legislatures, McEnery’s and 
Kellogg's, are in session at New Orleans, with two separate 
sets of State officers nominally installed. The first-named 
legislature will not assume executive functions, but will 
await the action of Congress. Kellogg has issued a message 
which proposes to fund the State debt of $24,000,000 at sixty 
cents on the dollar, and takes a view of the financial situation 
in general which cannot be very encouraging to Louisiana 
property-holders. A sub-committee from Congress is now in 
feasion in New Orleans investigating the Durell case. It sits 
with closed doors, which is an unpopular mode of proceed- 
ing, but is justified, in a measure, by the undoubted effect it 
has in relieving witnesses from present intimidation. 

MacMahon’s Government suffered a defeat in the 
Assembly on a question which has been deliberately forced 
to a vote, namely the appointment of mayors in the proyvin- 
cial towns. During the Empire it was quite natural that 
these should be filled by royal appointment, and it was not 
unnatural that the same order of things continued during the 
early and stormy days of the Republic. It is evident, how- 
ever, that in a true Republic such a system of appointment is 
dangerous, as it gives the Central Government an undue hold 
upon provincial votes. The present Cabinet, however, did 
not appear to realize this, when, after repeated warnings, it 
submitted the question to the Assembly. Defeat was the 
natural consequence, and etiquette required the instant ten- 
der of resignations. MacMahon, however, does not want to 
be deserted by his ministers at this early day, and will doubt- 
leas secure a vote of confidence which will enable them to re- 
tain their seats. 








A system of brigandage which has of late attained a 
dangerous prevalence in this vicinity has received a check in 
the arrest of a gang of robbers having its headquarters in 
one of our down-town wards. These desperadoes, armed with 
all the tools known to their profession, have lately made 
various successful raids upon well appointed country houses 
within a radius of a hundred miles of the city. The course of 
procedure was to enter the house and handcuff the inmates, 
enforcing quiet the while with presented revolvers. This 
done, every portable article of value was packed and carried 
away. The victims were usually treated with all convenient 
civility, and left after a few hours to effect their own release 
and give a tardy alarm. Fortunately, such a system of rob- 
bery requires a certain quality of gencralship and esprit-du- 
corps, Which is not very common among the * dangerous 
classes,” and the capture of what is probably the best organ- 
ized, if not the only one, of these bands will doubtless have a 
good effect on those who would like to follow thcir example. 


Hartford papers announce the death of Samuel M. 
Capron, for many years principal of the High School in that 
city, and one of the most successful teachers that New En- 
land has produced. He was graduated at Yale in 1853, and 
went at once to Hartford, where he became principal of the 
Hopkins Grammar School, which was subsequently merged 
in the High School. For twenty years, therefore, he has been 
engaged in teaching. During these years some two thousand 
pupils have come under his instructions, and many ef these 





were among the mourners at his funeral. The man who stands 
as Mr. Capron did, at the head of the educational system of 
such a city as Hartford, necessarily fills a highly important 
place in the community, and probably no individual citizen of 
that town has exerted a more powerful influence for good. 
He was well known, too, all over the State for his eminent 
abilities as an instructor, and his advice in the matter of gen- 
eral measures for common school education has done much 
to insure the efficient administration of school affairs. 

One episode of the late Cuban troubles we have not 
referred to, in the hope that the mystery involved would be 
cleared up. Among the correspondents sent to Cuba imme- 
diately after the massacre at Santiago was Mr. Ralph Keeler 
of the Tribune. He wrote several characteristic letters, and 
then suddenly disappeared. It is known that he embarked 
on a coasting steamer, but, as he did not reach the end of the 
voyage, it is supposed that some Spanish assassin, suspecting 
his mission, stealthily made away with him. Many persons 
have read his book entitled Vagabond Adventures, and more 
have probably read his correspondence published from time 
to time in the Tribune and elsewhere. He was a curious pro- 
duct of our time. An orphan at an early age, he ran away 
from his adopted home, and, instead of going to the bad, 
worked his way upward in the world, studied at various 
American schools and European universities, including Paris 
and Heidelberg, acquired several languages, and became per- 
haps the most versatile of professional correspondents 

Among the reports which have an appearance of 
probability is one to the effect that a strong efiort will be made 
to have the Geneva Award covered or sequestrated, or what- 
ever the proper term may be, into the United States Treas- 
ury. It would seem that the claborate investigations made 
by the Commission into the damages caused respectively by 
the different cruisers might afford a basis of calculation 
whereby individual losses could be estimated pro rata, But 
no! The Congressional mind, as it is at present interpreted 
by Washington correspondents, cannot see where the damage 
fallsif it does not fall broadcast on the whole country. To 
be sure indirect claims were expressly thrown out by the 
Arbitrators, but what has that to do, say our law givers, with 
the distribution of the money? Undoubtedly the award was 
made over absolutely to the United States, and England has 
no right to dictate the manner of its distribution, but if the 
committee that has the matter in charge can be induced to 
give it a fair consideration we cannot believe that the evident 
intention of the Arbitrators will be wholly ignored. It may 
turn out, in the end, that there are very few persons who can 
show evidence of having sustained actual losses, but until 
their number is definitely known the Government has no 
right to credit itself with any part of the $15,500,000. 





Mr. Charles Reed, M.P., who was an active member 
of the late Evangelical Alliance, held in this city, has just been 
elected chairman of the London School Board by a unanimous 
vote. On the 27th of November occurred the second triennial 
election of about fifty members to supply the places of those 
chosen under the new Educational Act of Parliament in 1873- 
The recent election was at first claimed as a triumph of the 
Church Party, who form voluntary schools and who claim 
that the State schools were likely to interfere with the nu- 
merous church schools of London. The unanimous election 
of Mr. Reed gives great satisfaction to the dissenters and the 
friends of the State schools. He is a prominent Congregation- 
alist, but greatly respected by all parties. When in this country 
he said to the writer, that during the last three years he had at- 
tended all but two of the semi-monthly meetings of the London 
School Board, besides countless details and committee mect- 
ings, and found these duties so engrossing that he must either 
give up his place in Parliament or leave the School Board, 
He regarded the opportunity of helping the organization of 
schools for the great city of London as more important than 
his position in Parliament. Mr. Reed responded to the com- 
pliment of his unanimous election by saying he “ should de- 
vote himself heartily and wholly to the work of supplying a 
good and sound education to the children of London.” His 
present position is a good augury for the schools of that city. 

After the flight of Genet the Court delayed action 
against the Sheriff and his deputy until all reasonable hope 
that the fugitive would be captured was at an end. On 
Thursday the ex-Sheriff, M. T. Brennan, his term of office 
having expired at the end of the year, and his deputy, W. H. 
Shields, appeared to answer for contempt before the Ceurt of 
Oyer and Terminer, Judge Daniels presiding. The contempt 
charged lay in disregarding the orders of the Court, which 
were to tho effect that the prisoner should be confined in the 
City Prison. The defense attempted in vain to prove that the 
prisoner was never technically in the Sheriff's custody, and 
curiously enough the failure was partly due to an instance of 
the “hand and glove” relations which appear to exist be- 
tween Sheriffs and their prisoners. The District-Attorney 
sent a written’ warning to the Sheriff, telling him of Genet’s 
intention to escape. This letter the officer in a spirit of good- 
fellowship handed over to Genet, who read it in the Court- 
room with amused surprise, and—well, we may conclude that 
he made note of its contents. The custody question having 
been disposed of, Judge Daniels commented on the evidence 
and sentenced the accused to $250 fine each, and 30 days im- 
prisonment, that being the maximum pun'‘shment permitted 
by law. While criticism of individuals is not intended, it is 
fair to say in general that the office of Sheriff in a large city is 
so lucrative that it has become an important political prize, 
and it is to be feared that the good administration of the office 
has too often been a secondary consideration. New York is 
by no means alone in this respect. 


Railroad statistics a-e beginning to come in for 1873. 
At the close of the year, says the Railway Monitor, there 
were within the United States 71,564 miles of railroad, or in- 
cluding second tracks and sidings, 85,076 miles. There are 
14,223 locomotives, 13,725 passenger cars, and 338,427 freight 
cars. The cost of road and equipment has been $3,728,416,958. 
Capital stock has been paid up to the amount of $2,072,251,%4, 
and the funded and floating debt is $1,999,741,597. The number 
of miles built during the year was 4,19. The gross earnings 
on 54,454 miles were $478,885,597, and the net earnings, over and 
above operating expenses, but not over and above interest 
and dividend payments was $174,350,913. When we refiect 
that something 1%ce $150,000,000 of railroad dividends are an- 
nually disbursed in this city alone, the margin for profits does 








not look very large. A recent decision of the U 

Supreme Court affirms the validity of certain town bonds is- 
sued in aid of an Dlinois railroad. This case is the first of the 
kind that has reached the Supreme Court, and will be exten- 
sively quoted asa test-case hereafter. It decides virtually that 
town bonds, even when they are voted in moments of enthu- 
siusm, must be paid. The defense raised in this instance as in 
most others of the kind is that the bonds were illegally issued, 
and as the highest Court pronounces that defense insufieient, 
it behooves town officers to remember that interest and prin- 
cipal will inexorably fall due when once a bond has been is- 
sued. In Congress railroad affairs will attract a good deal of 
attention. The first act of the House Committee on Railways 
and Canals was to propose a bill which declares that every 
railroad, State boundaries tothe contrary notwithstanding, is 
employed in commerce among the'several States, and provides 
for Commissioners who shall prescribe an arbitrary tariff for 
freight and passengers, changing the same as occasion may 
require, , 

A short message from the President on Thursday 
withdrew the nomination of Attorney-General Williams to 
the Chief-Justiceship. The following letter is published in 
explanation: 





WASHINGTON, January 7, 1874. 
To the President : 

Sir—You were kind enough, without my solicitation or any 
knowledge on my part that you contemplated such a thing, 
to nominate me for Chief-Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. Since that time the flood-gates of calumny 
in all directions have been opened upon me. My abilities 
have been disparaged and my integrity brought in question, 
and it seems to me that public opinion adverse to my appoint- 
ment has been created which might hereafter embarrass your 
administration and perhaps impair my usefulness upon the 
bench. Witha perfect consciousness that I have performed 
with clean hands and an upright purpose all the duties of the 
various public offices to which T have been called, and trust- 
ing to time and a just public when better informed for my 
vindication, I respectfully ask you to withdraw from the 
Senate my nomination for Chief-Justice. 

I have the honor to be, with great respect, 

GEORGE HI. WiLLIAMs. ' 
There is litile or no doubt that the Senate would have refused 
to confirm Mr. Williams had a vote been reached. The Presi- 
dent’s promptness in sending in, on Friday, the name of Caleb 
Cushing, the lately confirmed Minister to Spain, as his second 
nomination for the Chief-Justiceship took every one by sur- 
prise, not only because he was in popular estimation safely 
booked for Madrid, but because of his political record. The 
nomination is not popular in all quarters, but Mr. Cushing ia 
beyond question professionally capable of filling the impor- 
tant office to which he is thus unexpectedly called, 








Congress resumes its sessions with considerable prom- 
ise of industry. The first notable incident was the report of 
the Secretary, pursuant to instructions, on the documentary 
history of retroactive salary bills. From this it appears that 
the act of 1789 was retroactive for six months and eighteen 
days; that of 179% for six days; that of 1816 for a year and fif- 
teen days; that of 1818 for fifty-three days; that of 1856 for 
one year five months and twelve days; that of 1866 for one 
year four months and twenty-four days: and that of 1873 for 
two years. These statistics apply to the Senate alone, as the 
resolution did not ask for information concerning the House. 
A large part of the public will wonder why the substance of 
this recordhas not before now found its way into print in such 
ashape as tocommand attention, and a good many of our Rep- 
resentatives who dwelt upon figures very like these insundry 
speeches will wonder that the public did not know all about 
it before. How assiduously do we study the speeches of our 
Congressmen, how implicitly do we believe their statements, 
and how carefully do we weigh their opinions! It cannot be 
denied that the back-pay clause was sustained by precedent, 
and it is only another instance of the way in which objection- 
able practices creep into our political life. The act of 1873, it 
will be noticed, has the back-pay feature in an exaggerated 
form as compared with its predecessors, and to this may be 
due the denunciation which followed its passage. There is 
nothing to show that those members of the present Congress 
who occupied seats in 1866 did not at that time take their 
back pay without audible remonstrance. Doubtless they may 
have seen that the pripciple was wrong, but they probably 
did not anticipate such a prompt and flagrant repetition of 
the offense. Having once, constructively at least, favored a 
form of wrong legislation, it is the more to their credit that 
they frankly opposed its reappearance with its demoralizing 
features considerably magnified. 


Reference has from time to time been made in these 
columns to the movement in favor of a universal system of 
coins, weights, and measures. It is only two weeks since 
that we spoke of the new adjustment of exchange between 
England and this country as an indication that we are tending 
in the right direction, and not long since the issue of the silver 
trade collar was mentioned as another sign of progress. More- 
over, we have for some months noticed that the peddlers on 
Broadway are selling tapes marked off in centimetres instead 
of inches, and we hold that all these things show the drift of 
public sentiment. A meeting was held a few days since at 
Columbia College to establish an American Metrological So- 
ciety, resembling in its object and organization similar soci- 
eties which exist in other countries. This is not the first 
movement in this direction. A society was formed and a pa- 
per published some years ago favoring the adoption of the 
French decimal system. Its headquarters was at Baltimore, 
and it may be still in existence, though we have not received 
any of its publications of late. Scientific men, the world 
over, have adopted this system, and their conversation has 
for long been in metres and kilos, instead of yards and 
pounds. The laws of the United States authorize but do not 
require the use of the system, and the Coast Survey, and we 
believe all the other government topographers, use it. The So- 
ciety purposes asking Congress to order its partial adoption 
in custom-houses, as a preliminary step, and to place all the 
coin of the country on a meteric basis. This last may well be 
done, as the required change will involve slight alterations 
only, the gold dollar varying only 17-10ih of a grain from the 
metric five france piece. If children were taught the decimal 
system in our public schools, and left to pick up, if necessary, 
in after life, the awkward tables bequeathed with other in- 
alienable rights by our English ancestors, the necessity would 
never arise; a deal of mental woe would be avoided, and the 
perplexities which now cluster about Troy, Avoirdupois, and 
Apothecaries’ weights, would soon become matters of his. 
tory. 
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CHILD-LIFE. 


By Mary B. Donar. 


N [* precious, my darling, with wonder-wide eyes, 
Has stept from the room for a minute; 
Yet still all around me unconsciously lies 

The print of her presence within it. 





Soft-pillowed to rest, near a lesson's loose page 
And folded the fair-linen under, 

Is her favorite dolly! At what given age 
Do girls outgrow Doll-dom, | wonder ? 


Or women, T might say, since fondly I gaze 


In a mood that is almost maternal - 


On the patient-faced manikin, thinking of days 
Like my daughter’s, delightsomely vernal, 


When a doll of my own had a swect human way, 
A sort of expression that blesses ; 

When I cared for her comfort by night and by day, 
And fancied she answered caresses. 


It is sympathy speaks for my twelve summers’ old 
Little girl, in her loyal affection, 

Which she holds half in secret, nor cares to unfold, 
Since a smile might ensue on detection. 


But wherefore a smile, when, her school-hours between, 
She but changes one joy for another, 

And back into Elf-land again is a queen 
Of the realm, and a right royal mother? 


Too soon will the fancies of fairyland fade; 
Too soon is it robbed of its splendor: 

Too soon, I am sure, are the little ones made 
Their kingdom of youth to surrender. 


Too soon is dear Santa Claus put to the blush 
And his agents reduced to confusion, 

By the lore of the wise-acres whispering, * Hush! 
We know it is all a delusion!” 


Too soon do the snowflakes seem nothing but snow ; 
But, ah! we are glad to remember 

That once they were feathers sent hither to show 
A near twenty-fifth of December. 


Then, darling, my darling with wondering eyes, 
From which the sweet misis are not shaken, 

Let us pray that together we ever grow wise, 
Yet never from dreamland awaken. 


And that even though three-score-and-ten be our years, 
We may soar upon wings of the Spirit 

Into havens of beauty, uplifted from tears, 
And which children divinely inherit. 





WHO SHALL THE POTS? 


By ARTHUR CROSBY. 


SCOUR 


I the Christian Weekly for December 6th, there 
_ ison the last page of the supplement a cut repre- 
senting a rather pleasing, lady-like looking woman, 
bending over a kitchen-table, with her sleeves pinned 
back, engaged in the very disagreeable work of scrap- 
ing pots. She has ear-rings in her ears; and a neck- 
lace, from which a locket dangles, about her throat; 
and her dress being turned up in front an embroidered 
petticoat is disclosed. Beneath this very natural pict- 
ure are the words, ‘ Economy at home—Be your own 
servant.” 

Now, to my mind, the teaching of ‘he whole design 
is utterly false, and springs from an exceedingly super- 
ficial, but very common, view of the problems of life 
and society. 

The aim and the tendency of civilization is to in- 

crease the comforts of life, and at the same time to 
decrease the necessity for unskilled labor—mere un- 
thinking toil. 
' Thus the farmer, instead of swinging the awkward 
scythe all day until body and mind are utterly wearied, 
accomplishes ten-fold more by seating himself upon 
the box of his machine, and driving leisurely about his 
field. While his wife, instead of wringing her hands 
and wrists out of all shape and comeliness, turns the 
crank of her patent wringer with perfect ease, and 
with a more satisfactory result. 

And in the cities—where civilization centers, and 
reaches its most complete manifestation—water-pipes, 
and gas, and dumb-waiters, and steam eleyators reduce 
immensely the necessity for drudgery. 

Still, we have not yet reached, and perhaps we never 
shall, that ideal state depicted by some one or other, 
where all menial work shall be performed by automa- 
tons, and we lords of creation be left to cultivate and 
develope freely our intellectual and spiritual powers, 
and to enjoy and benefit society. 

There is yet, if we would dress neatly and tastefully, 
and eat like civilized beings, and have comfortable and 
pleasant homes, a great deal of scrubbing and scouring 
and menial work to be done, as distinguished from that 
which requires thought and intelligence and education. 
Now the question is, who shall do this disagreeable, 
but very necessary, menial work? Who shall wash the 
linen, and cook the dinner, and sweep the rooms, and 
scrub the kitchen floor, and scour the pots? According 
to the picture in the Christian Weekly, and a good deal 
of similar teaching that we hear, the lady of the house 
should doit, she should “be her own servant.” Not be- 
cause servants make more work than they perform, and 
are a daily and hourly grief to the unfortunate mistress. 
This, just now, might be a valid reason, but it is not 
the one urged. The motive suggested here is econ- 





omy—‘ Economy at Home.”’ Of course, economy is a 
very commendable virtue, if it is not merely another 
name for meanness—but it should begin by discarding 
jewels and embroidery rather than by dismissing the 
servant. Scouring pots is not a dishonorable employ- 
ment for one who is fitted for the performance of no 
higher duty; nor for one who is compelled to it by ne- 
cessity. And indeed it isa much more honorable em- 
ployment for any woman than to spend her days in 
hanging listlessly about the house, and parading the 
streets; and her evenings in a miserable round of par- 
ties and “ society.” 

But, as far as economy is concerned, if a woman 
have education and refinement and social influence, 
she might far better practice that virtue by dressing 
daily in shilling calico and eating the plainest of din- 
ners than by dismissing her servant. Her time is too 
valuable to be spent in scouring pots. It should be 
used for her own culture and the benefit of her friends 
and neighbors, in Christ’s meaning of that word; and 
only asa very last necessity should she use it in menial 
work. 

But not alone for her own sake, but very emphatic- 
ally for the servant’s sake, a lady’s economy should 
not begin by her doing her own work. 

There is, and probably there always will be, a very 
large class of people who, by nature and education, 
are fitted for nothing higher than the labors of the 
kitchen and the scullery. Now, if the cultivated 
classes are to do the menial work—and that is the 
teaching against which we are protesting—pray what 
are the others todo? If the servant is dismissed, she 
wdids one more to the already large number of the un- 
employed who must live on charity. But the very 
best Christianity, the most valuable gift, is to give 
work. 

I beg you, then, Madam, do not send Bridget away, 
unless it is absolutely necessary, but keep her, if it is 
possible, 30 that you may have time to do your own 
proper work, and that she may earn an honest living 
by scouring the pots. 





MARM SOMERSS FAITH. 
By M. B. W. 


STARTED one summer morning to find a 
yasherwoman, that most necessary personage 
when one is traveling in warm weather with few 
clothes, and, after calling at a neighbor’s, I was direct- 
ed to old Marm Somers’s little gray house, over the 
railroad track. The railroad separates aristocratic 
New Haven, with its elegant houses and grounds, 
from a squalid region where Hibernians and darkies 
dispute the right of territory with pigs, cows, and 
chickens; so it was with some squeamishness that I 
proceeded to find Mrs. Somers. Dextrously evad- 
ing two pigs and seattering a brood of monstrous 
Shanghais, I walked through the sand to the little 
hut, before which was a yellow wagon with ‘* Prof. 
A. Somers, Artist’? painted on the side. While walk- 
ing to the door, which proved tu be at the rear, I 
heard through a window the sound of washing from 
within, and a voice singing to an unmistakable Ethiv- 
piau melody, 
* O Satan thought he hab me fas’, 
Fly ter my Jesus’ home! 
I break de chain and free at las’, 
Fly ter my Jesus’ home!" 

Waiting a moment to hear the end, I rapped, when 
an old darkie woman, with a felt hat on her woolly 
head and a clay pipe in her mouth, came to the door. 
“Good mornin’,”’ she said, hiding the pipe under her 
apron of bed-ticking and waiting for me to speak. I 
made known my wishes, but, alas! she had “ twenty- 
five shirts to git to her young gemmen students dat 
night.”’ I thought I would try a little persuasion, and, 
while so doing, a tiny, fair-skinned, blue-eyed girl, 
about two years old, toddled out from the next room 
and clung to the svapy, black hand held out to her, 
calling, ‘‘ Marmer, Marmer.”’ Mrs. Somers must have 
seen the expression of astonishment on my face, for 
she said: “ Por little ting, she nebber knew no odder 
marmer; she bin wid me all her life. Dey sen’ to me 
from de hospital one night, an’ say ef I take de baby I 
might keep her; ef not, her mar would kill her. She 

yas a wicked woman, but she warn’t Irish. Good 
Lor’, no! I don’ wan’ no Irish ’bout me; nuff dem 
roun’ heah—try de patience dis ole woman; so I took 
de little gal an’ I kep’ her.” ‘“ But,” said I, ‘don’t 
you find it hard work to support her, and can you keep 
her always?” ‘“ Laws no, honey! dat what trouble 
me; her mar, she may say she want her, an’ den I mus’ 
let her go. I can’t keep her, no; but den I hab her 
now; I work hard, an’I say, de Lor’ he look out. Why, 
bress you! he bro’ me safe from Georgy heah when I 
run away befo’ de war, an’ now he look out jus’ de 
same for mean’ her. She love me; I was sick a-bed 
with the rheumatism yesterday, an’ she come put her 
little white han’ on my head an’ say, ‘Poor marmer! 
deah marmer!’ over an’ over. I teach her all de names 
of de States; say Tallanassee, baby.” The little thing 
shyly lisped the name and many others, looking up to 
the plain black face for confidence. 

“What can you do in the cold weather to clothe 
her?” I asked. “Last year the city thermometers 
stood at twenty degrees below zero, how did you man- 
age then?” ‘Den, dear madam, I had hard time: de 
close froze, de water froze, an’ I froze; but I put de 








baby to bed, an’ I teach her to sing little hymn— 
‘ Jesus, tender shepherd, hear me,’ so; sing it, baby,” 
she said, rocking to and fro, and singing the darkie 
melody in a quavering voice. ‘‘He hear her, honey, 
an’ bro’t her safe through; so he will dis year. But, 
bress you, I mus’ wash. No work, no pay; an’ de 
Lor’ don’ bress lazy folk. I'll cum fer yer clo’, ma’am, 
or sen’ Bill, de boy dat drive my ole man’s wagon, 
now he’s gone. Bill will go, ef I ken git him; but 
he ’s powerful shy.’’ I said good morning, and picked 
my way among the chickens to the road, with my 
faith a great deal strengthened by that of this old 
colored woman. With only the old shanty for a home, 
with no one to care for her, with only her two tired 
black hands to support her through the long New 
England winter, she had, in the kindness of her heart, 
taken this little waif from death and destruction, 
never doubting but that the kind Father above would 
take care of them both. Thinking it over, I seemed 
to hear on the clear, summer air an echo of an anthem 
I had heard in the winter: ‘** Yea, the Lord is mindful 
of his own; he remembereth his children.” 
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Ll TTL EMABEL, 
By L. G. 


NCE upon atime, not very many years ago, 
a good and lovely young woman, whom I knew, 
was left, as many a young woman has been left, both 
before and since that time—namely, to make their own 
way in the world. And not only their own, but in 
some instances with one, two or three, and sometimes 
even as many as four or five children to provide for, 
by their labor and forethought. God belp them! But 
in this particular case which I have in mind and pro- 
pose to te’l you about, there was but one, a little girl. 
I have said that this young woman was “ left,’ and so 
she was; for after a lingering and very painful illness, 
the grave had closed over the form of the young bus- 
band and father, whose prideand joy it had been when 
in health, to work, and provide them with every com- 
fort his limited means would allow. So with the mem- 
ory of his love and devotion in her heart, to cheer and 
comfort her, she took her child, then only three years 
old, and went out into the world to ‘‘ earn her living.” 
And [ imagine it is only those who have done so that 
can understand the full meaning of those few words. 
But fortune favored her. She obtained a situation as 
housekeeper in a kind family, who received the child 
with her. So little Mabel found a home. 

I cannot tell you to begin with that she was a “ very 
beautiful child,” for this is not a fancy sketch but a 
reality; and she was not very beautiful. She had not 
“golden ringlets "’ nor “ heavenly blue eyes.’’ But she 
had an abundance of dark hair which she always wore 
cropt short, and it was perfectly straight, with not a 
wave nor a crinkle in it. She had eyes too, which 
served a very good purpose; they were large, dark, 
and lustrous. In fact they were the chief attraction 
of her little face. We used to think so, when she 
would come trotting around the corner in sight of our 
sitting-room windows, with the aforesaid eyes peering 
curiously out from beneath her little white palm-leaf 
“shaker,”’ to see what she should see. 

She was dutiful and affectionate in an uncommon 
degree, and amiable and pleasant to all about her, In 
the new home to which they went, the lady of the 
house was a confirmed invalid. So she kept the child 
a good deal with her whilst the mother was employed 
in household cares, and would send her on errands to 
all parts of the house for anything that she might hap- 
pen to want, that such a child could bring, and also to 
carry messages to and fro between herself and the 
child’s mother. All of which greatly delighted little 
Mabel, for she liked to be trusted, and thought well of. 
A phrenologist would have said she had “ approbative- 
ness large.”’ It is certain she liked to be believed in, and 
would sometimes cry if her motber doubted her word; 
as she once ina while did, for children do not always 
get things right even when they mean to. But upon 
investigation if almost always turned out that the child 
was right, and had not told a falsehood. She was one 
day at the house of a dear uncle when he had the mis- 
fortune to break his leg. She was greatly distressed, 
and went sobbing home to her mother with the sad 
news. Her mother of course believed her, but she had 
occasion to send her to the next neighbor’s that same 
afternoon, where, after doing the errand, she told 
them that “‘ Uncle Melville had broken his leg.’?” One 
of the young ladies of the house, addressing the other 
members of the family, said, rather emphatically, “I 
don’t believe it.’’ Mabei’s big eyes grew larger as she 
fixed them upon her,—but I will use the young lady's 
own words of description; ‘ Oh, my! you should have 
seen that child look at me.’ I am sorry to have to tell 
you that Mabel had one fault, and very likely it was a 
knowledge of this that made this young lady doubt 
her. She thought she was making it up for the sake of 
talk, for she was too fond of talking, and often inter- 
rupted older people in their conversation, and got 
many a reproof which she otherwise would not have 
had. We used to say among ourselves, ‘‘ Whatever 
will be done with the child when she goes to school? 
for she cannot stop talking.” But we were mistaken. 
Her love of approbation came to the rescue; she saw 
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that her teacher was pleased, if she was quiet and at- 
tended to her book, so she did it and soon came to love 
it, so that study was no longer a task. 

Sometimes she turned even her love of talking to 
good account. For, when she was not wanted for any- 
thing in particular, she would take her dolls and go 
away by herself, and in talking to them amuse herself 
for along time. Now, my dear little readers, this fac- 
ulty of amusing yourselves is a very desirable one. 
Your friends will love you the better for it. Try to 
acquire it. Go and amuse yourself for a whole hour, 
and do not ask mamma a single question, nor tease her 
about anything during that time, and see if she does 
not meet you with asweeter smile as you come back 
to her. 

Upon Mabel’s fifth birthday she was allowed to go 
to her Uncle Melville’s to spend the day. Her Aunt 
dillie, kuowing her to be fond of boiled custard, set 
about preparing some as an especial treat for her. 
Perhaps you do not know how this is done, so I will 
tell you. We call it “boiled custard,” because it is 
cooked over boiling water, and if kept on a moment 
too long it is spoiled; and this Mabel’s aunt thought 
she had done, as she removed it from the kettle and 
stood stirring it vigorously, when some one that was 
passing through the room made aremark about “ care- 
lessness ’’ and a “spoiled custard.” Of course, Mabel 
being only five years old did not comprehend the situ- 
ation of things, but she heard the tone of the remark, 
and saw the shade of anxiety in her aunt’s face; so 
looking up at her, she said, soothingly, ‘*‘ Don’t you 
mind it at all, Aunt Lillie, it’s just the right color fora 
birthday custard.”’ So Aunt Lillie was comforted, and 
the custard turned out better than was expected, and 
they all had a nice time eating it. And to this day the 
merry laugh goes round as Aunt Lillie recounts the 
story of Mabel’s birthday custard. 

The winter following her sixth birthday the dear 
child bad a narrow escape from death, or, to say the 
least, from being the principal sufferer by a sad acci- 
dent. It was discovered one night after she had been 
an hour or two in bed, that there had been fire in her 
room, and that among other things the garments that 
she had laid off were burned up. It was a mystery 
how the fire came there, but it was a still greater one 
how it came to go out, for it was surrounded by things 
that it would be likely to set fire to. The assembled 
family and the awakened child looked and shuddered 
at “what might have been: and each and all ex- 
pressed their opinion as to the cause of its going out 
without dving any more mischief. One thought one 
thing and another something else; but little Mabel 
also had her opinion on the subject; after the rest had 
all gone out she told her mother she thought God put 
it out. And there in the middle of the night, tucked 
snugly in her comfortable bed, and fondly clasped in 
her mother’s arms, her sweet young voice went up in 
praise and thanksgiving to her Heavenly Father for 
his kind care of her, in mercifully preserving her from 
so frightful a disaster. 

Mabel is now a fine, healthy girl of thirteen—almost 
at the threshold of womanhood. Let us hope as she 
enters its portals and takes up her life-work, that 
the simple faith and trust of her childhood may con- 
tinue to brighten and gladden her existence until she 
reaches those other portals, where, if she enters, there 
will be no more sad bereavements, no more doubtings 
of her truth, no more toiling for bread, no fear of 
frightful accidents to herself or her loved ones. No 
need of the light of a candle or a lamp, nor indeed of 
the sun or of the moon, for the glory of God shall be 
the light and beauty and the exceeding joy of that 
heavenly home, ‘‘ where peace shall flow like a river, 
and righteousness like the waves of the sea.” 





ROY HAMMOND S IDEAS ABOUT NEW 
YEARS. 

Mr. Editor: Dec. 29, 1873. 
HEN you was a small chap, and New Year's 
come along, did you use to make good resolu- 
tions? But, what’s more to the purpose, did they 
stick? Every time the new year comes on we do have 
a dreadful solemn time at our house, ’cause mamma 
takes all us children into her room, and talks pretty 
sober to us, bout our lost opportunities and trying to 
be better children, and she gets us to make good resolu- 
tions that we will behave ourselves. Why, it seems just 
as easy to do right while she is talking to us! and I go 
to bed full of good thoughts and resolves to do just the 
square thing through the whole year—yes, and I’m 
just as full of ’emin the morning, too. But, aftera 
spell—like enough, before the day is done—my mad 
gets up, and away fly the good resolutions. They 
don’t stay by; they are gone, slick and clean, before 
I've fairly got a good grip of’em. So I've made up 
my mind not to make any more promises ’bout being 
good, but just put in and try, the very best I know 
how, to behave myself, and ask the Lord to help me do 
it. I guess he will, for Grandpa says, ‘The Lord helps 
those who help themselves.”” There’s one resolution 
I'm going to make, and that’s got to stick, anyhow: I 
sha’n’t keep a diary again; that’s played out, entirely. 
Last year I started off, grand as could be, with GOOD 
printed in big letters under Jan. 1st. Then next day 
it was good, but insmall print. The next day “ ditto.” 
Then came “ middle ”’ (that’s short for middling); then 
naughty; and then, sad to say, bad. So it went on 
clear through the year, the same old story over and 





over. Most all the Mondays are “bads."" You see, 
Sundays I had to keep the besom all inside, and when 
it dia come out, it come with a rush, and made the 
Mondays the blackest days on record. I get a little 
comfort, though, in looking over the back part of the 
diary; tor I kept a strict cash account. I’ve set up in 
business!—the boot-blacking profession; got one cus- 
tomer, regular—Uncle Jim; he pays me one cent a 
shine. It’s cheap, I know; but I like him first rate. 
He pays me every Saturday night. Why! I bought 
lots o’ things with that money: I got a jack-knife, the 
first thing, a real ‘‘ Jonathan Crook,’’ and lost it the 
next day, but not till I'd slashed my jacket and most 
cut off one finger. I’ve bought pencils and chewing 
gum; treated the boys to peanuts lots o° times; gave 
ten cents for turkey for the poor folks’ Thanksgiving ; 
sent five cents to the heathen, and had enough left to 
buy a jumping-jack for mamma’s Christmas present, 
beside a pile o’ fish hooks. One of ’em got into my 
thumb, and burt, too,awful. But, whatof it? I guess 
*twas my thumb, and my money paid for the fish 
hook, though it didn’t for the doctor’s cutting it out. 
Well, that cash account is all right, and I take a heap 
o’ comfort looking it over. But the other part aint of 
any account, for the “bads” are thick, and more 
“middles” than anything else; while the “ goods” 
are scarcer than birds in winter. Well, it can’t be 
helped now; and I'll wish you a “happy new year,” 
and hope, if you do make any good resolutions, you'll 
stick to’em as long as I shall to mine—about keeping 
a diary. 


Good bye. Roy HAMMOND. 





THE TIME TO BE PLEASANT. 
“W OTHER'S cross!" said Maggie, coming 
zt 


out into the kitchen with a pout on her 
lips. Her aunt was busy ironing; but she looked up, 
and answered Maggie :— 

“Then it is the very time for you to be pleasant and 
helpful. Mother was awake a great deal in the night 
with the poor baby.” 

Maggie made no reply. She put on her hat, and 
walked off into the garden. But a new idea went with 
her. “*The very time to be helpful and pleasant is 
when other people are cross.’ Sure enough,” thought 
she; “‘ that would be the time when it would do the most 
good. I remember, when I was sick last year, I was so 
nervous, that, if anybody spoke to me, I could hardly 
help being cross; and mother never got angry or out 
of patience, but was just as gentle with me! I ought 
to pay it back now; and IT will.’’ And she sprang up 
from the grass where she had thrown herself, and 
turned a face full of cheerful resolution toward the 
room where her mother sat soothing and tending a 
fretful, teething baby. Maggie brought out the pretty 
ivory balls, and began to jingle them for the little one. 
He stopped fretting, and a smile dimpled the corners 
of his lips.. ‘Couldn't I take him out to ride in his 
carriage, mother? it is such a nice morning,” she 
asked. 

“TI should be so glad if you would!” said her 
mother. 

The little hat and sack were brought, and baby was 
soon ready for his ride. 

““T’'ll keep him as long as he is good,” said Maggie; 
‘“‘and you must lie on the sofa and get a nap while I 
am gone. You are looking dreadfully tired.” 

The kind words, and the kiss that accompanied 
them, were almost too much for the mother. The 
tears rose to her eyes, and her voice trembled as she 
answered, ‘‘ Thank you, dearie; it will do me a world 
of good if you can keep him out an hour; and the 
air will do him good too. My head aches badly this 
morning. 

What a happy heart beat in Maggic’s bosom as she 
trundled the little carriage up and down on the walk! 
She had done real good. She had given back a little 
of the help and forbearance that had so often been 
bestowed upon her. She had made her mother hap- 
pier, and given her time to rest. She resolved always 
to remember and act upon her aunt’s good word: 
“The very time to be helpful and pleasant is when 
everybody is tired and cross.’"’"—The Well-Spring. 





A TAME BuTTERFLY.—One cold, bleak Novem- 
ber morning, when the sky, the air, and all nature 
wore that sullen and desponding look so peculiar to 
our climate at this season, a lady, who for the first 
time had risen from a bed of sickness, went into an 
adjoining apartment, where she perceived a gay and 
beautiful butterfly in the window. Astonished at 
finding this creature of flowers and sunshine in so un- 
congenial a situation, she watched its movements and 
operations. As the sun came out for a bright, brief 
space, it fluttered joyously about the window, and 
imparted to the sick room an air of cheerfulness and 
hope. Toward evening, however, the tiny creature 
drooped its wings; the lady then placed it in a glass 
tumbler on the mantel-piece. During the night hard 
frost came on, and the room was in consequence very 
cold. In the morning the butterfly lay in the bottom 
of the tumbler, apparently dead. The invalid, grieved 
that her gentle companion of the previous day should 
so soon perish, made some effort to restore its fragile 
existence. She put it on her warm hand, and, breath- 
ing upon it, perceived it give signs of returning ani- 
mation; she then once more placed it in its glass house 








on a rug before the fire. Soon the elegant little in- 
sect spread out its many-colored wings and flew to the 
window, where the sun was shining brightly. By and 
by the sun retired; and, the window-panes getting 
cold, the creature sank down on the carpet again ap- 
parently lifeless. The same means were used to re- 
store animation, and with the same success. This 
alternation of life and death went on for many days, 
till at last the grateful little thing became quite tame, 
and seemed to be acquainted with its benefactress. 
When she went to the window and held out her finger, 
it would, of its own accord, hop upow it; sometimes it 
would settle for an hour at a time upon her hand or 
neck, when she was reading or writing. Its food con- 
sisted of honey; a drop of which the lady would put 
upon her hand, when the butterfly would uncur! its 
sucker, and gradually sip it up; then it usually sipped 
tp a drop of water in the same way. The feeding 
took place only once in three or four days. In this 
manner its existence was prolonged through the win- 
ter and part of the following spring. As it approached 
the end of its career its wings became quite transpar- 
ent, and its spirits apparently dejected. Tt would rest 
quietly in its “ crystal palace,’”’ even when the sun was 
wooing it to come out; and at last, one morning in 
April, it was found quite dead.—Our Dumb Animals. 





TIRED MOTHERS. 


LITTLE elbow leans upon your knee, 

i Your tirsd knee that has so much to bear; 
A child’s dear eyes are looking lovingly 

From underneath a thatch of tangled hair. 
Perhaps you do not heed the velvet touch 

Of warm, moist fingers holding yours so tight ; 
You do not prize this blessing overmuch; 

You almost are too tired to pray to-night. 


But it is blessedness! A year ago 
I did not see it as I do to-day— 
We are all so dull and thankless, and too alow 
To catch the sunshine till it slips away. 
And now it seems surpassing strange to me 
That, while I wore the badge of motherhood, 
I did not kiss more oft and tenderly 
The little child that brought me only good. 


And if, some night, when you sit down to reat, 
You miss this elbow from your tired knee— 

This restless, curly head from off your breast, 
This lisping tongue that chatters constantly ; 

If from your own the dimpled hands had slipped, 
And ne'er would nestle in your palm again; 

If the white feet into their grave had tripped, 
I could not blame you for your heart-acho then, 


I wonder so that mothers ever fret 
At little children clinging to their gown; 
Or that the foot-prints, when the days are wet, 
Are ever black enough to make them frown, 
If I could find a little muddy boot, 
Or cap or jacket on my chamber floor; 
If I could kiss a rosy, restless foot, 
And hear it patter in my home once more; 


If I could mend a broken cart to-day, 
To-morrow make a kite to reach the sky— 
There is no woman in God's world could say 
She was more blissfully content than I. 
But, ah! the dainty pillow next my own 
Is never rumpled by a shining head; 
My singing birdling from its nest has flown; 
The little boy I used to kiss is dead! —The Aldine. 





Rocks AND Buors.—A boy was once sailing down & 
river in which there was a very dangerous channel. 
He watched the old steersman with great interest, and 
observed that whenever he came near a ball of painted 
wood, he changed his course. 

“Why do you turn out of your 
painted balls?’ asked the boy. 

The old man looked up from under his shaggy brows, 
too much taken up with his task to talk, and simply 
growled out, ‘* Rocks.” 

“Well, I would not turn eut for those bits of wood,” 
suid the boy; “I would go right over them." 

The old man replied only by alook. “ Poor, foolish 
lad,”’ it said, “‘ how little you know about rocks !"" 

The Bible is full of buoys to show where rocks are 
hidden. 


way for those 





Yes AND No.—Some time ago a London merchant 
wanted a boy in his warehouse. Two were recom- 
mended to him. The first boy walked into the 
counting-house keeping his cap on his head, which all 
my young readers know is not very polite. 

In answer to several questions the boy abruptly 
answered, ‘* Yes,’’ or ‘‘ No.” 

The second boy made a polite bow when he entered, 
and when asked a question replied with ‘ Yes, sir," 
“No, sir,” ete. The first boy was the stronger, and 
was, therefore, better able to carry more parcels 
about than the other. 

Yet did the merchant select this one? 
boy who took off his cap got the situation. 


Oh, no—the 





—“ You hev heern, gentlemen of the jury,” said an 
eloquent advocate—*‘ you key heern the witness swar he saw 
the prisoner raise his gun; you hey heern him swar he saw 
the flash and heerd the report; you hey heern him swarhe 
saw the dog fall dead; you bey heern him swar he dug the 
bullet out with his jacknife, and you hey seen the bullet pre- 
duced in court; but whar, gentlemen, whar, I ask you, is the 
man who saw that bullet hit that dog?” 
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““ONE GOLD TOOTH-PICK,. 
(From the Tribune.) 

\ E would not do the United States Senate injus- 

tice. It occurs to us we may have done soin neglect- 
ing to give it credit for at least one exhibition of economy in 
its contingent expenses. Among the items of the stationery 
account of the Senate for the session of last winter, which 
continued about four months, was one modest entry which 
reflects great credit upon the American Senate. It is about 
the only thing that has appeared in any department of the 
public service in fulfillment of the somewhat lavish promises 
of retrenchment and reform made in the campaign of 1872. 
It should not have been overlooked. We blame ourselves for 
neglect that it was. But we recur to it and make amends. 
* One gold tooth-pick !’"’ And, so far as we are ure able to dis- 
cover from the items of the account, only one. Think of it! 
For the whole American Senate, consisting now of seventy- 


four leading statesmen—every star, to use the lofty language 


of blank verse, having been restored to its place in the galaxy, 
and each State being represented in that august body; many 
of these good men having obtained their seats as the chief 
Captain at Jerusalem did his frecdom, “ with a great sum "— 
for these seventy-four, one tooth-pick. Gold, to be sure ; but 
why not? Has the American people grown so sordid as to 
suggest a quill tooth-pick, or even & bunch of thein, fora 
whole Senate? We think not. The Senate having made up 
its mind to confine itself to a single tooth-pick, itis hardly 
possible that any right-minded person showd complain if it 
was made of durable though a little more costly material. 

The problem of statesmanship, as President Grant has of- 
ficially announced and as now universally admitted, is what 
to do with the product of our mines. The employment of 
some of them in the construction of a toothpick for the Sen- 
ate is avery delicate suggestion of one direction in which 
the precious metals may be employed, while the limit of a 
single toothpick to which the Senate confined itself is as 
neatly suggestive of the necessity for economy in public and 
private expenditures. Not the least encouraging and pleas- 
ing feature of the transaction is the modest and unassuming 
manner in which the Senate has illustrated its ideas of econ- 
omy. There has been no parade of it, no boasting about it. 
Even when the press, with a power so frankly and elegantly 
described by Mr. Butler as forty times his own, was inquiring 
by what authority Senators had visiting cards engraved to be 
paid for by the people, the Senate did not point with pride to 
its single tooth-pick, did not, in fact, allude to it, though it 
might thereby have put a stop to the clamor and contributed 
to “the cessation of partizanship, especially in the agricult- 
ural regions."’ Indeed, there is something of the heroic 
quality in the manly and dignified way in which that distin- 
guished body has borne the assaults upon it for extravagance 
when it had all the time a serene consciousness of virtue, and 
could have silenced its maligners at any moment by pointing 
to the single tooth-pick. There is a strain of real greatness, 
an element of moral grandeur in it that, upon the whole, is 
more wonderful than the singleness of the tooth-pick. 

And yet there are men, no doubt—the temper of the time 
has come to be so curious and prying—who in the same spirit 
of disloyal inquisitiveness which went poking around the 
Attorney-general’s office asking why the horses and carriages 
of that officer were paid for out of the department contin- 
gent fund, and why his servants and household expenses 
were largely paid from the same source, will turn up their 
noses and in a vinegary way ask what has become of the 
tooth-pick. Such persons very likely would have the Sen- 
ate’s tooth-pick fastened securely by lock and chain to some 
accessible public place—as, for instance, the Vicc-President’s 
desk—so that Senators might pick tbeir teeth in the order of 
succession as they entered the Chamber, Conkling succeed- 
ing Flanagan, Frelinghuysen following Chandler, and so on. 
That, it is needless te say, would be an ostentation of econ- 
omy wholly at variance with the ideas of the leading states- 
men of that body, who, whatever else they do, do not make 
public exhibition of their virtues. What has become of the 
tooth-pick or precisely in whose hands it now is, we are not 
prepared to say. If it has come over from the last session, as 
it undoubtedly did, being a tooth-pick not for a session but 
for all time, we are confident it is now in process of passing 
around, and is in the hands of some leading statesman. It is 
not possible that a Senate which deliberately limited itself to 
one gold tooth-pick would lose sight of it. It is more prob- 
able that some supporter of the Administration, who is at 
once fable and honest, has been appointed at a reasonable 
salary to take charge of it and pass itround. Possibly Mr. 
Kellogg of Connecticut may have borrowed it to use on the 
mouth of the Housatonic River. But, wherever it is, we re- 
peat that it is a monument to the economical principles of 
fhe present Senate, and as such should be remembered. 


THE LABOR AGITATORS. 
(From the Evening Post.) 

YHUS far the German and French Communists, who 
are endeavoring to impregnate our American working 
people with their wild and impracticable notions, have had 
but little success. . The reason why they have not suc- 
ceeded better is that their entire agitation is conducted on a 
mistake of the position. There is, no doubt, a great deal of 
distress among the working people—more than is usual at this 
season of the year—but not so much as these would-be leaders 
represent. The various benevolent associations of the work- 
ingmen do not show the excess of destitution which is alleged, 
while the savings-banks, the barometers of the condition of 
the more thrifty classes, exhibit their ordinary rates of re- 
ccipts and payments. But whatever the extent of the want, 
the American workingman is not disposed to set matters right 
by adopting the methods of the burglar or the brigand. He 
trusts to the sympathy, the good sense, the justice of his fel- 
low-citizens, whom he knows to be ever ready with assistance 

in seasons of misfortune and trouble. 

So far as the prevailing derangements of industry are to be 
traced to the action{of the government, the workingmen, who 
are the most numerous class, must themselves share in 
the responsibility. They are all of them voters, they have 
helped to put the men in office who have enacted the laws, 
and if these men have failed in the trust, it is in their power 
at the next election to choose wiser and better representa- 
tives. They can send delegates to Congress who will not in- 


. lerfere with trade, who will not play into the hands of the 


, 





great corporations, and who wilt cenfine the government to 
its single duty of enforcing justice and equity among all the 
individuals of the community. 

So again, socially the chances of advancement for the work- 
ing people in this country are the sante as those enjoyed by all 
other persons. The career is open to them, and the best part 
of it is that ninety-nine out of a hundred of those who are 
most prominent in our society have risen, as the soldiers say, 
from the ranks. Of all our distinguished statesmen, of all 
our most successful men of fortune, there are very few that 
did not begin by earning their living by the work of their 
hands. The rich of to-day are the poor of yesterday, and the 
poor of to-day will be the rich of to-morrow. The changes 
and promotions of fortune here, indeed, are so rapid that they 
characterize the aspects of our entire civilization. 

That the workingmen should meet to declare their griev- 
ances is their right; that they should freely canvass the 
causes of them is also their right; that they should suggest 
the remedies, such as they appear to them, no one will object 
to; but when they suffer orators, fresh from the frothy clubs 
of Europe, to represent their cause, and to utter revolution- 
ary cries that have no place whatever in our system, they are 
not helping themselves forward. They are only provoking 
disturbances which can not do any good either to themselves 
or others. What they need is a temperate discussion of the 
condition of things, and not the wild utterances of ignorance 
and passion, 

THE CHIEF-JUSTECESUIP. 
{From the New York Times.] 
M® CALEB CUSHING’S fortunes seem to be in 
a the ascendant. A few days ago he was nominated as 
Minister to Spain. Now he receives the nomination as Chief 
Justice. Asa supporter of the Dred Scott decision, as an ad- 
vocate of the slave power, as a Whig who became a Democrat, 
asa politician whose place was never fixed from one weck to 
another, as a gentleman who strongly objected to hear the 
patriotic tunes of the North during the war, as a partisan of 
the cause which the Northern people detested—in all these 
capacities Mr. Cushing has distinguished himself. It can 
scarcely be his achievements in these directions which have 
moved the President to select him as Chief Justice. When 
we gcta Chief Justice of secessionist proclivities in the Su- 
preme Court it may fare badly with General Sherman—per- 
haps even with General Grant himself. The entire proceedings 
of Congress since the war may be called in question. It is 
said that Mr. Cushing will be acceptable to the bar. We do 
not suppose the Democrats will oppose him. There is no 
reason why they should do so. But for our own parts, we are 
unable to explain or justify Mr. Cushing's nomination, and 
therefore we shall not attempt to do either. We can only 
regard the present game of blindman’s-bufi in reference to 
the Chief-Justiceship with surprise and mortiiication. 
(From the Tribune.] 

HiiS (Mr. Cushing’s) is a nomination hardly less 
- objectionable than the first—though for widely dif- 
ferent reasons. No one questions the learning, the intelli- 
gence, or the legal acumen of Mr. Cushing. His career has 
been a busy and conspicuous one. Although too far advanced 
in years to give to the Chief-Justiceship that prospect of sta- 
bility which has generally been considered desirable, he is 
still vigorous in body and mind. In one respect the appoint- 
ment might be regarded as an instance of political magna- 
nimity in General Grant, for Mr. Cushing, so far as he has any 
political convictions, has been opposed to every Republican 
administration which he has assisted with his adroit and skill- 
ful counsel. But this nomination goes beyond the line of 
justifiable tolerance. Coming from an administration which 
has been kept in power solely becausc its supporters believed 
that any change would endanger the rdsults of the war, this 
is an extraordinary choice. Simply because he is a familiar 
and serviceable friend, General Grant proposes to place at the 
head of the Supreme Court, to decide upon questions involy- 
ing the national sovereignty and the civil rights acquired by 
the war and consecrated by the late amendments to the Con- 
stitution, a pro-Slavery Democrat, whose last public function 
was that of Franklin Pierce’s Attorney-General, and whose 
views have been notoriously in opposition to those by virtue 
of which the war was carried on, slavery was destroyed, and 
the rights of citizenship extended to all classes of Americans. 

But it was a mistake to conclude that because Mr. Cushing 
would make a good Envoy he was therefore the man for 
Chief-Justice. General Grant would not say that because a 
man was a fair commissary he would therefore make a good 
general. Mr. Cushing is not our greatest lawyer. He has not 
a first-rate reputation as a man of fixed and conscientious 
convictions. He does not possess in the country the high pres- 
tige and public confidence which should never be absent from 
exalted judicial station. He has always been unfriendly to 
those great fundamental principles upon which the national 
integrity was preserved through four years of war, and he has 
never given his adhesion to those constitutional guarantees 
by which the results of the war were secured. He is, there- 
fore, not the man whom the President should appoint and the 
Senate confirm as Chief-Justice of the United States. 

CONTINGENCIES. 
{From the Tribune.] 

ONGRESS will be amazed, when it comes to look 
closely into the expenditures, to find from how many 
unsuspected cracks the money runs away. Here are the 
families of Secretaries and other high officers of State riding 
about Washington in bretts and landaus, purchased with the 
“contingent fund’’ of the departments. Here is the engray- 
ing bureau of the Treasury Department turning out bushels 
of visiting cards for the ladies and gentlemen of the court. 
Here are perquisites and allowances to the value of $50,000 
a year going to the White House, and pickings and stealings 
of every kind in the inferior departments of the Government. 
The footman who waits on you when you dine with Mr. Sec- 
retary So-and-So is paid by the United States as an “extra 
clerk.”” The coachman who drives the Secretary's wife when 
she shops or visits draws his pay from the Department asa 
“laborer” or a “ fireman,” and the gardener’s name appears 
perhaps on the rolls as a ‘‘messenger.’’ The Treasury De- 
partment spends nearly a sixth of its contingent fund in car- 
riages and horses, and pays large sums annually for * haul- 
ing’ besides. The Internal Revenue Department expends a 
larger and larger amouut of money every year in collecting a 
smaller and smaller amount of tax, and contingent expenses 
account for the discrepancy. The Supervisor of Internal 
Revenue for this district, having his office actually in Cedar- 
st.. New York, is allowed to fix his headquarters construct- 





ively at Buffalo, so that. the United States can be called upor 
to pay his hotel bills whenever he is here attending to his 
duty, and a similar custom prevails in many other parts of 
the country. Then there are clerks employed under more or 
less evasive pretenses, in excess of the number allowed by 
law. There are traveling expenses which it would hardly be 
unfair to call fraudulent; and there are all sorts of dodges 
and devices for getting money out of the Treasury after the 
legal allowance has beeu exhausted. 

These indirect methods of drawing upon the public funds 
are certainly not honorable, and some of them are not honest. 
They are manifestations of the same spirit of petty pecula- 
tion in which Congressmen have charged fancy soap, and 
lemons, and stay-laces to the United States as “stationery,” 
and franked the printed circulars of their friends as “ private 
correspondence,” and turned investigating committees into 
junketing parties, and.drawn constructive mileage, and back 
pay, and various other perquisites to whieh they had no right. 
Allthrough the civil service the office-holders have been en- 
gaged for years in “ beating”? the Government out of extra 
pay in one shape or another, until the salaries fixed by law 
have come to bear but a small propertion to the salaries 
drawn in evasion of the law, and the contingent fund insome 
cases supplies the greater part of an officer's income. If Con- 
gress will go at this abuse in earnest, there will be a fine re- 
duction in the estimates. But then the Congressmen are aa 
bad as the Cabinet and the clerks. 


A GOOD AND A BAD SYSTEM. 
(From Harper’s Weekly.) 

— difference in the appointment of Mr. Cushing 
and Mr. Sickles is that between a good and a bad sys- 
tem. Mr. Cusbing is appointed because he is peculiarly fit for 
the position. Mr. Sickles was nominated, although peculiariy 
unfit, as a reward of party service. We do not mean, of 
course, that an Administration is to appoint a Minister who is 
opposed to it. But we do mean that it is to appoint only tho 
fittest among its friends, and that it is not to appoint men no- 
toriously disreputable, or of tainted character, or of amiable 
incompetence, merely because they are partisans. But the 
source of the mischief is in the party adoption of leaders of 

when it 1s sure sooner or later to be ashamed. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE, 
{From the Boston Journal. 


He’ many realize that we have in this country 
- nearly four and a half millions of people who cannot 
read and write? with such a cloud of ignorance covering the 
land how can we carry on free institutions with the efficiency 
and purity which are essential, not merely to their satisfac- 
tory working, but to their long continuance in any form? A 
monarchy can have its foundations laid in any amount of il- 
literacy, provided there is sufficient intelligence in the ruling 
classes, But in a republic the rulers are all citizens, and every 
deficiency of knowledge among the masses tells on public 
opinion, tells on the government, and tells on the welfare, 
strength, and safety of the country. It is true reading and 
writing do not comprise all substantial knowledge—there are 
even intelligent men who do not master them—but in these 
times they are the keys of knowledge, with which no Ameri- 
can citizen should be unprovided. 

We have, therefore, felt always a strong degree of interest 
in the educational measures applicable to the Union which 
have from time to time been proposed in Congress. None of 
them has appeared so unobjectionable or capable of such 
practical usefulness as that framed by Hon. George F. Hoar 
and indorsed by the Committee on Education and Labor. It 
provides for the establishment of an Educational Fund from 
the funds accruing to the Government from the sale of pub- 
lic lands—one half the net receipts going to form the invested 
fund, whose income, added to the other half of the receipts, 
shall be devoted to public free education, and be divided 
among the States and Territories upon the basis of their pop- 
ulation between the ages of four and twenty-one years. For 
the first five years, however, this distribution shall be in ac- 
cordance with the number in the population in the several 
States and Territories of persons ten years old and upward 
who cannot read and write. This is a wise provision to meet 
the urgent case of some of the Soutbern States, whose eman- 
cipation bas made an enormous addition to the number of il- 
literate citizens. . .. 

{From the Baltimore American.) 


HE fact that we have among us nearly four and a 
half millions of people who cannot read and write isa 
national injury and discredit. How can our free institutions 
be efficiently carried on in the darkness of so great a cloud 
of ignorance? The subject is one of national concern, and 
we have, therefore, always felt a strong degree of interest in 
the educational measures applicable to the Union, which havo 
from time to time been proposed in Congress. A bill framed 
by the Hon. George F. Hoar, and indorsed by the committe 
on education and labor, seems to be very feasible in its pro- 
visions. It provides for the establishment of an educational 
fund from the moneys accruing to the government from the 
sale of public lands—oue-half the net receipts going to form 
the invested fund, whose income, added to the other half of 
the receipts, shall be devoted to public education, and be 
divided among the States and Territories upon the basis of 
their population between the ages of four and twenty-one 
years. For the first five years, however, this distribution shall 
be in accordance with the number in the population of the 
several States and Territories of persons ten years old and 
upward who cannot read and write. This isa wise provision 
to meet the urgent case of some of the Southern States, whose 
emancipation has made an enormous addition to the number 
of illiterate citizens. This will be seen at a glance by the fol- 
lowing table :— 







Population. Illiterates. 
Alabama... 349.770 
Arkansas... 111.790 
Florida...... 66,238 
Louisiana... 257,184 
Mississippi....... .. 291,718 
South Carolina 265,892 


There may be some practical questions concerning the man- 
agement and control of this fund that would present difficul- 
ties, but we think that there is cminent necessity for legisla- 
tion of the kind. Mr. Hoar’s bill introduces no new principle, 
for Congress has repeatedly made land grants for educational 
purposes, and this simply improves upon tho policy by giving 
its proceeds instead of the land itself, which can be only 
available in a small percentage of deserving cases. 
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¥ nancial, <5 


From Saturday, pre y 3, to Satur~| | 
day, January 10, 

Wall Street.—Everything goes on swimmingly 
in the financial markets. 
respectable securities of all kinds are buoyant, and 
the prices do not yet mount upward so rapidly as 
to afford grounds for serious apprehension. The, 
January disbursements have already a favor- | 
able effect on the money market, call loans being | 
quoted at 5 to 6 per cent., with 7 per cent as an ex- 
ceptional rate. There is a good demand for com- 
mercial paper at 7 to 9 per cent. for prime names, 
and this is interpreted asa sign thatthe mercan- 
tile lines of business are in no danger of embar- 
russment. Only about $370,000 of loen certificates 
are still outstanding, according to the last state- 
ment of the New York banks. 

The banking firm of Henry Clews & Co. resumed 
business on January 5th. This house was one of 
the Just to yield during the panic, and we take 
pleasure in quoting from their published an- 
nouncement: 

We are indebted to the consideration, friendli- 
ness, and forbearance of our creditors for our abil- 
ity to renew, with our customers, relations that 
were broken off by an unprecedented financial 
crisis, which it would have been ruinous for us to 

resist any longer than we did, Those to whom we 
were the most largely indebted, and who best 
knew how and why we yie&led temporarily to a 
combination of gone ral disasters, have been the 
most prompt and willing to assist us. Since Sep- 
tember 23d last, the day of our suspension, we have 
been favored with the good will and contidence of 
all those with whom we bave had business rela- 
tions, and have received from others so many evi- 
dences of kindly feeling, that we cannot here re- 
frain from _ expressing our deep and heartfelt 

Tatitude. Presenting ourselves again to the aoe 
te in active business, with facilities unimpaired, | 
with the peer J to pay all obligations in full, and 
with the addition of new members to our firm, we 
are determined to regain our former position, and 
to base the future growth of our business on fidel- 
ity to the interests of our customers, on devotion 
to all the trusts we may receive, and on straight- 
forward and liberal dealing. | 

Government Bonds.—A material edyance is 
still noted, with a rather unusual demand for large 
Jots. | 

The highest quotations for the week were as | 
follows: 
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Railroad Bonds.—There is a continued de- 
mand forsound bonds, and even the miscellaneous 
varieties and those which defaulted their interest 
in the fall are sought for. The first mortgages of 
the Chesapeake and Ohio railroad are replaced on 
call atthe Exchange, and have been quoted at 5. 
A new Board for dealing in securities not on the 
regular list has been formed, and will be regarded 
asasub-department of the Exchange after Feb- 
ruary Ist. 

Stocks, 


] 
A reaction from the high prices ot | 
Saturday took place midway of this week, but it | 
wes temporury, and nu signs of weakness were at 
any time apparent. | 

The following table shows the highest quota- | 
tions for the week: | 
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W elis, FargoEx 69 
Foreign Exchange.—On Friday the market re- 
covered from the temporary depression induced 
by the expectation of heavy cotton bills said to be 
on the way from Southern ports. The change was 
partly due toa large demand for remittances, for 
payment of coupons held abroad. uotations are 
4.856 for 00 duy bills, and $4.87 for short sight. 





WE Buy AND SELL GOVERNMENT Bonps, 
Gold, and Gold Coupons, at current market 
rates, 

We buy and sell INVESTMENT Stocks and 
Bonpbs at the Stock Exchange “on Commis- 
sion” for cash. 

We make CoLLections for merchants and 
others at all points in the United States and | 
Canada. 

We reecive Deposits subject to draft at | 
sight, and allow interest at the rate of four per | 
cent. per annum, 

We issue CERTIFICATES OF DEPOsIT available 
in all parts of the country, and in case of Spe- 
cial Deposits allow interest at rates to be | 
agreed upon. 

We COLuLect DIVIDENDS, COUPONS, INTEREST 
ON UNITED SraTes REGISTERED BONDS, and | 
attend to Banking Business generally for out- 
of-town Banks, Bankers, and Correspondents 
on reasonable terms. 

We cali attention to the present favorable 
opportunity for investinent in CENTRAL Pa- 
CIFIC and WESTERN PACIFIC GOLD BONDs, 
which are actively dealt in, both in this coun- 
try and Europe, and which, at current prices, 
are every way desirable. 

FISK & HATCH, 
Bankers and Dealers in 
Government Securities, 





' 


| 


po 


Stocks and bonds, and | 


( {HARTERED BY TILE 
e STATES. 


| a Send for Circular. TON J. ZUILLE, 





No. 5 Nassau st. 





Hatcu & Foorre, BANKERS, 12 W all | 


| St., make dealings in Government Se- 
- | curities and Gold a specialty. 


Interest 
allowed on deposits. Stocks bought 
on commission for cash. 

KOU. whorngs BROTHERS, 
Bankers, 12 Wall Street, New York, 


| allow interest on deposite, draw Bills 


on London, and Paris; also issue 
Letters of Credit available at all} - 
potnts at home and abroad. Invest- 
ment Securities for sale, 


644 & 646 BROADWAY, 
Cor. Bleecker St. 
NEW York, Dec. 22, 1873. 
46th Semi-Annual Dividend, 

The Trustees of this Institution have declared 
the 46th Semi-Annual Dividend at the rete of Six 
per cent. per annum on all sums remaining on i 
— during the three or six months ending Jar 

at, 1874, payable on and after the third Monday of | 
the month. All dividends not ne will re- 
ceive interest the ee asade ies 
J. 8 R¢ oe 5! N. President. 

. F. ALVORD, Sec’y. 


TURNER BROTHERS, 
Pfumce| BANKERS, {S:2iter 


R. ‘Turner, 


EDWARD SCHELL, Ee rea 


No. 14 Nassau Street, New York, 


Transact a general Banking business (checks pass 
through Bank Clearing-house), allow interest on 
Balances, issue Certificates of Deposit, 
Exchange, and make Telegraphic Transfers; pay 


| Coupons for Municipal and other Corporations, 


and keep Books of Registry and Transfers. Orders 


| executed at Gold and Stuck Exchanges for cash 


only. 7 
UNITED 


SAVINGS AND TRUST COM 

PANY, 

A NATIONAL SAVINGS BANK, 
No. Il BLEEKER STREET, NEW YORK. 

INTEREST commences first of each month, or 
at date of deposit, if desired. 

SIX PER CENT. Compound Interest Certificates 
issuer ad. 

Interest paid by check, if desired, 
residing out of the city. 

Especial advantages afforded to Executors, 
Guardians, Trustees, and others having in charge 
Trust Funds. 

The following persons are among the 

TRUSTEES: 
Washington, D.C. 

por. —— Bou GLASS 

yy _Ass’t. Treas. of the United States. 
i B. f RENC a. Second Auditor, U. 8. Treasury. 
Ss h eee Fifth Auditor, U. 8. Treasury. 
ZALMON RICHARDS.. Auditor District ‘of C olumbia. 
HON. WILLIAM CLAFLIN....Ex. Gov. of Massa 

chusetts. 

BANK Hovurs—Daily from 9 A. M. to 4 P. M., and 
on Monday and Saturday nights, from 5to8 P.M. 
J. % Al, VORD, President. 

STICKNEY, Actuary. 
x M. SPERRY, Gen’l. Ins eaten. 
SA » HARRIS, Manager. 
Cashier. 


THE FREEDMAN’S 


to depositors 





UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK, 
Nos. 39 & 38 CANAL ST., corner Laight. 
Open daily from 10to3,and Monday Evenings 5to7. 
Assets---Over Ten Million Dollars. 
Surplus—Seven Hundred and Fifty Thousand Dol- 
furs. Six Per cent, Interest Allowed. 

_ Ba nk books in English, Se. ons German. 
G. 8. CHAPIN a. N. J. HALNES, Pres’t. 
T. 8. ARMOTR, Sec Bons 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 


Invest your money , safe ly on mortgage se- 
curity in the West so'as to yield from 8 to 10 per 
cent. per annum, the interest payable semi-annu- 
ally in the Kast at such places as the owner may 
desire. Allof our loans are abundantly secured 
| by real estate worth, in every instance, at least 





| | twice as much as the principal sum, and we have 


never known of any delay in payment,even during 
the panic of this year. 

We also buy and sell on commission, choice City 
and County Bonds. 


JOS. A. MOORE & BRO., Brokers, 
Send for circular. Indianapolis, Ind, 





BY PERMISSION WE REFER TO 
Connecticut Mutual Life Ins. Co., Hartford, 
2 ena 4 ee e ° 

H. Mallory & Co., = 
w ‘inslow, Lanier & Co. . Bankers, New York City. | 
_ Flete ‘her ‘& Sharpe, __ Indianapolis. | 


mya QP. ER. CEN CENT, rku EC rany 


l invest money on dudes Real Estate at 10) 


eer cent. interest, net, payable semt-annually in 
ew York, and will guarantee the collection of all 
loans made through its agercy. All charges paid 
by the borrower. Please write, before investing, 
for New York and New England references, and 
full particulars. SAMUEL MERRILL, (ate Governor 
| of Iowa) President. Address JAMES B. HEART- 
VELL, Secretary, Drawer 167, Des Moines lowa. 


‘TOWN, COUNTY & SCHOOL BONDS 


At prices that pl 10 to 12 per cent. 


Judge Dillan, of the U, 8. Court, has just decided 
that they are legal and must be paid. Send for re- 
port of decisions and price lists. 

THOs, P. ELLIS" & CO., 14 Pine st., N. Y. 


iOper cent. Mortgage Loans 
GUARANTEED on Minneapolis and St. Paul prop- 
erty. Send for circular t 

WM. R. TRIPPE, Minneapolis. Minn. 


PUTS r F 1.0 {2,210 inzested. in w all 


| Street often leads to a 
Fortune. No risk. 32- page um 
ohlet free. VALENTINE TUM- 


{ 
RIDGE & CO., Bankers and Bro- 
CALLS. | ors, a9 Wall Stieet, New wat ~ 


NORTHERN PACIFIC ‘BONDS 
TAKEN AT $1.10, 
In exchange for Choice Western Farm Lands near 
railroad, at from #4 to a: acre. Will double in 
— in 2 years. nds bought and sold at 
market Tale’: a, gf, NEWHALL, 
1i4 South dd &t., Philadelphia. 


draw Sight | 





George Opdyke . & Co., 
BANKERS, 
No. 25 New York. 

ACCOUNTS OF BANKS, BANKERS, CORPO- 
RATIONS, FIRMS, AND INDIVIDUALS SO- 
LICITED. 

DEPOSITORS ENJOY THE SAME ADVAN- 
TAGES AS WITH INCORPORATED BANKS— 
FOUR PER CENT. ON DAILY BALANCES, 
CREDITED MONTHLY. 

COLLECTIONS MADE AT LOWEST RATES, 

INV ESTMEN YT SECURITIES A SPECIALTY. 


Northern PacificR. R. Bonds 
Taken at 10 per cent. Premium, 


In exchange for choice lands located near the line 
of this road. For further information send for 
circulars. 


ELIJAH BLISS, 258 ee N, Y. 


BELLES AND BEAUX. 
BELLES AND BEAUX, 
BELLES AND BEAUX, 
'BELLES AND BEAUX. 
| BELLES AND BEAUX. 
'BELLES AND BEAUX, 
”,BELLES AND BEAUX, 
'BELLES AND BEAUX, 
., |BELLES AND BEAUX, 
A THIOME WEEKLY 





Nassau St, 








Nights and Summer Days. 


PAPER FOR OLD 
NG, GRAVE AND GAY. 


THE NEW 
YoU? 


| For Winter 
| AND 
| 


PURE! ViVACIOUS! 
| Wit, Wisdom, Entertainment, 
Enformation ! 
| [Same Size and Price as Harpers’ Weekly.) 


VARIED! 





viz.: **The Rothcourt Heir, or Betrothed 
at the Cradle:’ * Alida Barrett, or the 
| Door in the Heart:* and * The Belle of the 
School: together with Sketches, Music, Essays, 
Poetry, Remarkable Women, Random Reading, 
Fun-Flashes, Answers to Correspondents, Miscel- 
laneous Reading, and Delightful Departments of 
Social and Home Interest. Single Copies 10 cents; 
one year, $4; three months, $1. 
For sale by all News-dealers, 
PAID from office of publication. 
Address, BELLES AND BEAUX, 
9s w Villiam St.. N New York. 


"SUBSCRIBE NOW 


FOR THE 


Little Corporal. 


An Illustrated Magazine for 
Boys and Girls, 


THE LITTLE CORPORAL has, from its first 
appearance in in July. 1865, maintained the highest 
rank among the Juvenile Periodicals of the land. 
Its aim has been to so blend instruction and amuse- 
ment as to make it a welcome visitor in every 
household, gladdening the hearts of the young, 
and making them nobler, wiser and happier. 
| Each number of the magazine contains choice 
reading suitable for the 






‘ 
| No. 1 NOW READY. Contains three Serials, 


or sent POSTAGE 


LITTLE FOLKS, 
YOUNG FOLKS, 
and OLD FOLKS, 


who have young hearts. The Corporal gives in the 

| twelve numbers of one year enough reading to fi 
twelve books of ordinary size, that could not be 
purchased for less than 


CHROMOS FREE!! 


Every subscriber has the choice of either the 
pair of chromos: * Mamma’ s Morning Glory,” and 
“ Little Runaway,’ size 8x11 inches each—or the 
new cbromo, “* Writing to Papa,” size 114,x14\, sent 
| free of charge. 

TERMS ONLY $1.50 A YEAR. 
Specimen numbers with Premium List, 10 cents. 
Address, 


JOHN E. MILLER, Publisher, 
161 RANDOLPH STREET, 
CHICAGO, I. 





~The two ser rial novels, PRUDENCE 
PALFREY, dy 7. B. A Idrich, and 
Mose Evans, dy W..M. Baker, have 
,, most entertaining chapters in the 
Febr “ar tbe Atlantic. Beaty next week. 


PPEAL.— The New York Port Soctety, to 
{X% avoid relinquishing its important North R River 
| Mission, located at 135 Greenwich Street, is com- 
pelled to appeal for aid. The Mission, though 
reatly needed and growing in numbers and use- 
Fainess, cannot be maintained without immediate 
help as our treasury is already overdrawn to the 
extent of $2,300. Special donations are solicited, 
and may be sentto Gro. W. LANE, President, % 
ag St., R. J. DopGr, Treas., 88 William St., or 
Rey. BENJ. F. MILLARD, Financial Agt., 59 Wall St, 


‘EAT F. E. SMITH & CO.’'s CRU SHED 

WHITE WHEAT, ATLANTIC MILLS, 
TO Brooklyn, N. ¥ su juperior to all other 
LIVE. 











whole wheat preparations. A most 
1 food for 
all, Descriptive pamphiets sent free. 
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THE BEST 
DOLLAR MONTHLY. 


WOOD'S 
MOUSENOLD 
MAGAZINE 


OFFERS TO SUBSCRIBERS THE NEW 
OLL CHROMO, 


The Yosemite Valley. 


MAGAZINE, one year, with 


MOUNTED CHROMO,. . $2 00 
MAGAZINE, one year, with 
UNMOUNTED CHROMO, 150 
MAGAZINE, alone, one year, . . 100 
AGENCY DEPARTMENT, 
GENERAL MANAGER’S 


Special Circular, 
1873—1874. 





This is designed to solicit attertion, not so much 
to the excellent character of this Magazine (nowin 
its Mth volume), nor to the acknowledged beauty 
of the Chromo presented, but especially to the at- 
tractive inducements we offer to ladies and gentle. 
men who wish to engage in canvassing. 

Its monthly circulation has already exceeded 
117,000 copies—clearly showing that it is appreciated 
among the masses—and the business has now 
grown to such a magnitude that it has become 
necessary to engage aseparate Manager for the 
Agency Department, who will devote his entire 
time to that part of the business; so we hope that 
at an early day we shall have doubled the number 
of our subscribers and have ut least 200,000 names 
on our books. 

We skall, of course, do all in our power to in- 
crease the attractiveness of our Magazine—secur- 
ing the best of writers, introducing new illustra- 
tions, etc.,and, as an additional inducement, to 
secure in as short a time as possible the desired in- 
crease of the public patronage, we furnish to each 
subscriber a copy of the new Chromo from Clarke’s 
much admired painting, The Yosemite Valley. 

This is not a mere fancy sketch or figure piece of 
children or animals, but a truthful representation 
of one of the most wonderful and interesting fea- 
tures of our American Continent. It is 14x29 
inches in size, is reproduced in seventeen Oil Col- 
ors, and when canvas-mounted on an artist’s 
wooden stretcher and properly framed, presents 
to the eye acopy of the original painting so perfect 
as hardly to be distinguished therefrom. The 
usual price paid at retail stores for pictures of this 
size and similar description is notless than $ each, 
and it is only by multiplying their production to 
such great numbers that it is possible to furnish 
them to our subscribers on the very liberal terms 
proposed. 100,000 are to be furnished us as required 
for our subscribers—a large part being now on 
hand, ready to deliver immediately. We feel that 
the popularity and long established reputation of 
this Magazine, the beauty and elegance of the new 
premium Chromo, the exceedingly low prices of- 
fered to subscribers, and especially the large per- 
centage of profit given our canvussers (greater, we 
believe, than is given by any other reliable period- 
ical), cannot fail to attract to our business many 
Experienced Canvuassers, as well as those seek- 
ing occupation for the first time. 

What we want is a good faithful canvasser in 
every town, who will engage earnestly in the bugi- 
ness, not fora few days or a month, but perma- 
nently, with a firm determination to canvass thor- 
oughly and carefully the entire field se‘ected. 

We hope you will accept our proposition, and re- 
spond in ediately, as we are making the most 
earnest exertions to start the New Year and the 
New Volume with the largest subscription list of 
any Magazine ever published. 





tS” A few experienced men wanted as 


General Agents. 


t®™ For Canvasser’s Terms and Specimen Maga- 


zine, address or apply to our Agency Department. 


WOOD'S HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE, 


41 Park Row, New York City, 
or seinatentn N. Y¥- 


DAILY | 


Calendar of Maxims, 
For 1874, 
Censntnins » © Cc Sotep Extract for Every 


nthe Year. 
PRICE, 





TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 
The selections are made from the writings of LA 
ROCHEFOUCAULD, CHESTERFIELD, LURD BACON, 
and others. 
A useful addition to the Office, Library, and 
Home Circle. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
Published by 
L. H. BICLOW & CO., 
* PRINTERS AND STATIONERS, 
Noy 13 William Street, _New York. 
A MONTHLY 


$1, 50--THE NURSERY, MAGAZINE 


for youngest readers. Superbly AM Send 
stamp fora sample number. Address 


JOHN L. SHOREY 
% Bromfield Street, Boston, 
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GAS-BURNERS. 

rJNHE employment of coal-gas for illuminating 

purposes has now become so general that it is 
regarded rather as a necessity than asaluxury. Our 
readers, who sometimes find their gas-bills uncomfort- 
ably large at the end of the month, will be interested 
in anything concerning the economical expenditure of 
gas. It may not be generally known that the form of 
the jet through which the gas issues is of the utmost 
importance to produce the best effect. There are 
three burners in general use: the bat-wing, a burner 
with aslit; the fish-tail or Manchester burner, which 
has two oblique openings in the end; and the argand, 
a circular burner having a number of small holes, A 
few years ago, MM. Audouin and Berard (the former 
connected with the Paris gas-works) made a series of 
very skillful experiments to determine the best form 
for burners. Anaccount of these investigations is given 
in Professor J. Lawrence Smith’s report on Industrial 
Chemistry for the Paris Exposition of 1867. 

These experiments were made with special reference 
to publiclights. Weneed not refer to the photometric 
arrangement employed, as we have, on a previous oc- 
casion, described in detail the usual methods made use 
of in the measurement of the intensity of light. The 
earcel lamp (a lamp in which the oil is raised through 
tubes by clock-work), burning forty-two grams of oil 
per hour, is the term of comparison. 

The first set of experiments was made with the bat- 
wing burner, which had a round extremity connected 
with the main part of the burner by a short, broad 
neck. A variety of these burners was made. They 
varied in the diameter of the button and the width of 
the slit, and the experiments with them gave the fol- 
lowing results: 

lst. That the maximum effect of illumination cor- 
responds to a slit of seven-tenths of a millimeter (about 
twenty-eight thousandths of an inch.) 

2d. In comparing a tip having a slit one-tenth of a 
millimeter in width with one having a seventh-tenths 
slit, with the same quantity of gas the latter gave an 
illuminating effect more than four times as great as 
the former; consequently, the same quantity of gas 
ean give, when it burns in a good tip, four times more 
light than when burnt in a bad one. 

8d. That the intensity increases more rapidly than 
the increase in the width of the slit. 

4th. That the augmentation of illuminating power 
corresponds to a very rapid diminution in the pres- 
sure, and consequently to a diminution of the flow of 
gas during the combustion; and that for each series of 
burners experimented with, the maximum corresponds 
to a flow measured by a pressure of from two to three 
millimeters of water. 

The experiments in relation to the dimensions of the 
buttons at the ends of the burners showed that as the 
dimensions of the buttons became greater the flame 
became less steady and had a tendency to smoke; and 
that for every given consumption of gas there is a but- 
ton of a given diameter that produces the best effect, 
with the seven-tenths slit. The diameter of the button 
employed in Paris for this slit, which is the one now 
adopted, is seven millimeters (twenty-eight hundredths 
of an inch.) 

The results of these experiments have led to the 
adoption of the bat-wing burner for public lights, but 
the results of MM. Audouin and Berard in relation to 
other burners are also of interest. As to the fish-tail 
or Manchester burner, it was shown that it should be 
used with a pressure of at least three millimeters. If 
this were not the case, the two jets of gas would not 
encounter each other with sufficient force to spread 
the flame. The diameter of the holes for the maximum 
illuminating effect is comprised between one and 
seven-tenths and two millimeters, but it is necessary 
for holes of this size to consume about two hundred 
litres of gas per hour. For the consumption of one 
hundred to one hundred and fifty litres of gas per 
hour the diameters of the holes should be about one 
and a half millimeters. 

The argand burner, which consists of a circular ring 
pierced with small holes, is much in use for private 
illumination, and the study of this burner was a mat- 
ter of considerable interest. The differences of inten- 
sity were found to vary, Ist, with the diameter of the 
holes; 2d, with the number of holes; 3d, with the dis- 
tribution of the air; and 4th, with the height of the 
glass chimney. As regards the size of the holes, a 
diameter of seven-tenths of a millimeter is considered 
the most advantageous. It was found that the num- 
ber of holes should be large, about thirty being conve- 
nient. A feeble pressure gives the best effect for the 
same amount of gas. A cone to concentrate the air on 
the flame is useful; and the best height for the glass 
chimney is twenty centimeters (nearly eight inches.) 
The advantages in illuminating effect increase indefi- 
nately with the amount of gas consumed, and can be 
carried even to the point at which the flame passes the 
glass, when, of course, further increase becomes im- 
practicable. 

The same experimenters have shown that when it is 
required to illuminate a large space it is best to in- 
crease the size of the burner, as by that means the 
maximum effect is obtained from a given quantity of 
gas. The city of Paris has adopted a burner giving 

= 





the effect of three and one half carcel lamps, with a 
consumption of only three hundred and sixty litres of 
gas. Itis a bat-wing burner, with the diameter of the 
button of fifteen millimeters and a slit of six-tenths of 
a millimeter. 


ALCOHOL IN BREAD. 


T has been generally supposed that the alcohol 
formed in the primary fermentation of bread is 
all expelled in the process of baking. The Popular 
Science Monthly, however, calls attention to the fact 
that Mr. Thomas Bolas, of London, has communicated 
to the Chemical News the result of some experiments 
on this point. He shows that when about two ounces 
of ordinary bread are mixed with water and distilled, 
and the distillate is afterwards purified, a perceptible 
quantity of alcohol may be obtained. He made quan- 
titative analyses of six samples of fresh bread, obtained 
in as many different shops in London, which gave of 
alcohol an average of 0.314 per cent. Hence, in eating 
one hundred pounds of fresh bread, &@ man consumes 
with it a little more than five ounces of pure alcohol. 


Publisher's De — 











NEw York, JANUARY 14, 1874. 











vox POPULI. 
EAst MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec, 22, 1873, 
J. B. Forp & Co.: 

Gentlemen: The three pictures arrived safely one day last 
week, and are placed in my sitting-room, where they are aid- 
ing me in the education of my children. 

I don’t think parents generally consider or realize how 
much help such pictures are in this work. “The Lord ts 
Risen” came to me ina time when I needed especially to look 
from myself, and my miserable shortcomings, to the cross of 
Christ. It is doing me good. The last few numbers of the 
Union have been worth more to me than all I have ever paid 
for it since its first publication many times over; and the 
Pulpit’s value cannot be computed in money, nor measured 
in words. From my heart I say, God bless aad prosper you 
allin your good work, Truly yours, . 











MILFORD, Cr., Dec. 23, 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co,: 
Chromos received the lth. Real beauties, Many thanks, 








EVART, OSCEOLA CO., MICH., Dec, 20, 1873. 
“Our Boys” received, They are perfectly charming. 
Yours, with many thanks, —. 





EAst SCHODACK, RENS. Co., N. 
J. B. Forp & Co.: 

Sirs—My family are all at home now. ‘ The Boys” arrived 
Monday, and more than fulfilled our expectations. My fam- 
ily of five can’t be beat. ‘*The Boys” are ahead of anything 
Ihave seen. For your three Premiums [ can say, Good, Bet- 
ter, Best. Thanks for your prompt delivery. — 


Y., Dec. 18th, 1873, 





Hoosick FAs, N. Y., Dee. 18. 1873, 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co. : 

Gentlemen—The Chromos “Our Boys” arrived in due sea- 
son. We are very much pleased with them. In some re- 
specta, like them better than ‘ Our Girls," but in this case we 
don't think it necessary 


—— to be off with the old lov os 
Before we are on with the new. 


Very respectfully, — 








AMESBURY, MASS., Dec. 30th, 1873. 
J. B. Forp & Co.: 

Gentlemen—I wish to acknowledge the receipt of “Our 
Boys.” They arrived in good order. I like them very much, 
and think, in some respects, they are superior to the flesh and 
blood ones. Please accept my thanks for them. 

This is the third year I have subscribed for the Christian 
Union, and I consider it better to-day than at any previous 
time. We have quite a variety of periodicals, but could 
dispense with any of them better than that. Wishing you 
continued success in the future, I remain, 

Very truly, yours, —. 





Fort EDWARD, WASHINGTON Co., N. Y., Dec. 26, 1873. 
“ Our Boys” came in the other day, and they are most lovely, 
sweet, innocent faces, without being in the least * goodish.” 
I grudged in my heart to confess that they excelied our dear 
little “ Girl’’ pets, but they do, in a considerable degree ; of 
course, being larger, there is more room for “ effect.” 





ABOUT OUR AGENTS. 


E bespeak for all our agents a courteous 
hearing. They can save you the trouble of let- 
ter-writing for renewals or subscriptions; before you 
pay them any money they will bring you your picture 
and certificate, and give all the information that may | 
be needed. 

The main point to remember is don’t pay your money 
to an Agent until he delivers the picture-premium and 
Publisher’s certificate of subscription. We have em- 
ployed thousands of agents and have had no trouble 
with their accounts, except in two or three instances 
where they violated our instructions and subscribers 
disregarded our repeated warnings. As a class, Agents 
are honorable men and women, but like all ranks of 
business people they are liable to receive queer recruits 
once in a while. All trustworthy Agents of the Chris- 
tian Union will deliver the picture and certificate be- 
fore collecting the subscription-price; and subscribers 
should discredit and distrust all others, 





MONEY MAKING BUSINESS FOR 


HARD TIMES. 


MAS & man and many a woman who in 

ordinary times command good salaries are, by 
the stress of hard times upon their employers, thrown 
out of employment. To such, we offer immediate, 
simple, agrecable, easy, profitable work, requiring only 
honesty, energy, and intelligence. Send to us for our 
circulars and terms to canvassers for our paper, and 
you will see what the work is, and how well it pays; 
take an agency and you will thank us for the sugges- 
tion, while we shall also profit by your well-paid 
efforts. If you don’t need employment yourself, do 
good by helping some trustworthy and intelligent 
young man or woman to an immediately lucrative oc- 
cupation, which is of itself a benefit to the community. 
Send your application, or suggest to some one else to 
apply to J. B. Ford & Co., either at New York, Boston, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, or San Francisco, 





THE NEW PREMIUMS. 
“OUR BOYS; or, THE DINNER, AND THE NAP.” 
NHE subscription price to the Christian Union 
Z for one year, including the mounting, sizing, and 
varnishing of either pair of the premium pictures and 
their free delivery to the subscriber—by mail, express, 
or agent, as the case may be, will be $3.50. And 
the price for both pairs of pictures and the paper 
for two years will be only $6.75 (instead of $7.00.) 
PRICES. 
You can get these Pictures by subscribing as follows: 
1, EITHER pair, mounted, will be DELIVERED with 


the Christian Union for one year at. eae 3 50 
2. Boru pairs, mounted, will be deliv ered with the Chris- 
tian Unton for tapo year) at..... 2.2... cece ccccccnscces 675 


3. The new Cross AND FLOWER PIECE Chromo will be 
DELIVERED, mounted, with Plymouth Pulpit for 
"ed owl SEE Oe On re 

. EITHER pair, mounted, and S symooute Pulpit: Pre- 

mium mounted, will be DELIVERED with the 
Christian Union and Plymouth Pulpit, each for one 
year at. 

BoTH pairs, mounted, and Plymouth Pulpit Pre mium, 

mounted, will be DELIVERED with the Christian 
Union for two years, and Pulpit for one 
AGN rer err =e a8 oreee 5 6. a-scie-e 


335 


os 


6 66 


or 





FRAMES FOR THE CHROMOS. 
MA of our Agents, on delivering the chro- 
4 mos, were constantly asked by subscribers to 
furnish frames for them. But the unregulated prices 
which were charged, in numerous instances, we find 
to have made dissatisfaction reflecting on the publish- 
ers of this paper. 

At considerable trouble, therefore, we have made 
arrangements by which frames for our premium chro- 
mos may be had by Subscribers from the Canvassing 
Agent, if desirable, at the following uniform rate of 
charges, per frame: 





| | Foretther | For 
pescuiprion, — | Sie, ‘out "Bors PyyMoUrH 
PREMIUM, 


Style. 


OUR GIRLS. 
i , 








| 
No.1 The Popular Frame (as! | 

shown in Agent's Out- | 

fit), Full Gilt, stencilled. 1 inch. #110 | 9 


“ 2 Oiled Walnut and Gilt.... 2 ss 210 1% 
* 3 Polished Walnut and Gilt. 2 x 2 3 10 


“ 4 Carved Les © Ww alnut | 
> 


and ¢ as a5 * 38“ 215 
Dy ES Fick sein ciacetes cas 2 2 40 175 
“ 6 Full Gilt, stencilled....... a * | 458 | 2% 
] i | 
| | 
“ 7 Full Gilt, Belgian pattern. 3 os 53” | 3 75 


| 
Samples of the frames will be shown by the Agents, 
who will take orders for them, or they may be ordered 
direct from either of our Offices at New York, Chi- | 
cago, Boston, or Cincinnati. 








SENDING MONEY.— Never send us currency in a letter 
It is always possible to get either a Postal Money 
Order, Check, or Draft on New York, or have a letter 
Registered. We have cause to complain either that 
people are careless, and do not enclose money when 
they say they do, or that somebody in the U. 8. Postal 
Service steals the money. In either case we cannot 
be responsible for loss, All our advertisements say, 
and we here repeat it: 

* CunnEnor SENT BY MAIL IS AT THE RISK OF THE 
SENDER.’ ' 


RECEIPTS FOR Su BSCRIPTIONS $s must not be expected 
when remittances are sent by mail. Renewing subscribers 
will see by the change in the date of their address-label that 
their money has been received; new subscribers will get 
their paper, which is in itself a receipt. Should a formal re- 
ceipt be desired, three cents or a postage stamp or postal card 
must be enclosed with the remittance, for that purpose. 


In CHANGING AN ADDRESS, it is necessary to send the 
OLD as well as NEW address. The chan cannot be made un- 
less this is done, and it will be well always to cut from the 

aoet the _ yellow printed address-label, and it on 

» letter of instructions. In order to prevent the loss of 

pers, it will be well to a the office at least ten days be- 
pa the contemplated cha as the mail lists are prepared 
that rauch in ady ance of of eac eens. 


Norice.—Subscribers | for the CHRISTIAN UNION are re- 
quested to pay no money to an Agent on account of a subscrip- 
tion, until the Agent delivers our Picture-Premium and a certificate 
bearing the fac-simile signature of the Publishers, guaranteeing one- 
year’s service of the paper, 
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